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Life after Take That 



With European weather 


Sylvie Guillem 


Judith Mackrell on the 
Queen of Dance 



■Robbie! 
Twilliams 


Books: The Fred West litfest 


Incitement charges considered as tough tactics get cross-party backing 

Police target riot speakers 


Duncan Campbell, Vrvek 
Chaudhary, Patrick WIntour 
and Lawrence Donegan 

T HE police may 
bring incitement 
to riot charges 
against speakers 
and organisers of 
the rally which 
led to the riots in Brixton on 
Wednesday night and yester- 
day morning. 

The get-tough tactic was 
given enthusiastic cross- 
party support as hundreds of 
police were drafted into the 
south London suburb last 
night 

A total of 22 people have 
been arrested on theft, bur- 
glary. public order and crimi- 
nal damage charges following 
nearly six hours of sporadic 
fighting, missile-throwing, ar- 
son and looting in Brixton. 
Police believe that a number 
of shots were fired and there 
had been rumours through- 
out the night that a police offi- 
cer was to be shot 
Twelve people, including 
three police officers, were 
treated for their injuries in 
hospital One officer, who had 
been pulled off his motorcy- 
cle. suffered a broken collar 
bone and one member of the 
public was seriously ill with a 
collapsed lung. The officer 
was rescued from a severe 
beating by members of the 
public. 

The Commissioner t>T the 
Metropolitan Police. Sir Paul 
Condon, said yesterday that 
there would be an investiga- 
tion into what he described as 
the inflammatory nature of 
the speeches to see if incite- 
ment had taken place. 

Sir Paul blamed the vio- 
lence on a small group of 
"thugs and criminals” who 
had used a demonstration 
over the death last week of a 
black man, Wayne Douglas, 
in police custody as an excuse 
to loot and riot. 

At Westminster, both Gov- 
ernment and Opposition front 
benches dismissed the riot as 
sheer criminality, refusing to 
accept high unemployment or 
insensitive policing as 
cduses. 

Michael Howard, the Home 
Secretary, who visited Brix- 
ton yesterday afternoon, said 
that community leaders had 
made it clear to him that the 
overwhelming majority of 
people in Brixton were angry 
about what happened. “They 



The morning after . . . A bleak street scene yesterday in Brixton, where shops were shuttered and burned out cars stood by the kerb 
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have been building a new and 
better Brixton. which gives 
more opportunity and more 
hope for its residents," he 
said. 

In a demonstration in the 
Commons of Labour’s deter- 
mination not to be seen as in 
any. way anti-police, the 
shadow Home Secretary, Jack 
Straw, joined the two local 
Labour MPs, Kate Hoey 


(Vauxhall) and Keith Hill 
(Streathamj, in condemning 
the violence. He said: “The 
police deserve our full sup- 
port for their courage in 
handling the situation.” 

The Liberal Democrat 
home affairs spokesman, 
Alan Beith, said: "A legiti- 
mate demonstration about a 
serious Issue is no excuse fbr 
looting and intimidation.” 


Ms Hoey described the loot- 
ers as thugs, adding: "I refuse 
to believe that last night’s 
rioting is a black versus 
white problem." 

Breaking with this consen- 
sus, Labour MP Diane Abbott 
said: “It is important to 
remember that the riot arose 
out of a death in custody. 
There have been two deaths 
in south London in police cus- 


tody in recent months and it 
leads to a lot of bad feeling in 
the streets. Just to dismiss 
the demonstration as mere 
criminality is irresponsible.” 
Dave Weaver, chairman of 
the National Black Caucus, 
organisers of the demonstra- 
tion, responding to claims 
that members could face 
charges, said: "The police are 
the ones who started the trou- 


ble by using intimidatory tac- 
tics. We regret the incidents 
but firmly believe that the 
blame lies with the police.” 
Derek Hinds, a member cf 
the caucus, said: “We want to 
see all the officers involved in 
the death of Wayne Douglas 
and other deaths suspended 
and investigated. That would 
at least be seen as a move in 
the right direction.” 


Pomp and protocol mark 
signing of peace treaty 


Alex Duval-Smith in Pans 


A FTER the maps were 
drawn up in Dayton 
and the geopolitics 
sketched out in London. Pans 
provided a backdrop of red 
carpets and chenibed pilj ars 
for the signing of the «wt 
European peace treaty for oO 
years yesterday. 

Beneath a painted ceiling in 
the Elys£e Palace represent- 
ing “the Republic srfeguante 
peace", the presidents of Bos- 
nia-Herzegovina, Croatia and 
Serbia signed an accord 
aimed at halting r^ar^ foux 
years of the worst fighting in 
Europe since the second 

W Tbe> leaders o f farmer Yugo- 
slavia were succeeded at a 
plain oak desk by two trium- 
virates of world leaders who 
signed the same four copies ; of 

^General FVamework Ac- 

cord for Peace in Bosnij-Her- 
zegovina - thr« ^Serbo- 
Croat and one m EngistL 
jh a morning laden with 
pomp and underscored by 
SSocol rivalry. President 
Clinton, President Jacques 
Chirac and 

mutKohlsignrfngtl^ 

John Major and Viktor Cher 
nomyrdin, the Russian prime 





minis ter, and Felipe Gonza- 
lez, the Spanish prime 
minister. 

'Hie Speeches, from a po- 
dium in front of 23 flags, 
placed in French alphabetical 
order, were strictly limited to 
■six minutes each. 

, Alya Izetbegovic, the Bos- 
nian president said; “My gov- 
ernment is signing this agree- 
ment without any 
enthusiasm, like someone 
who is takings bitter but use- 
ful potion.” ■ , 

The signing of the 165-page 


document initialled on No- 
vember 21, after three weeks 
of continuous negotiations In 
Dayton. Ohio, starts the clock 
on a series of deadlines for 
troop movements and the 
release of prisoners. 

The document — which in- 
cludes 11 annex papers and 

102 maps — divides Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, within current 
borders, into a Croat-Muslim 
Federation and Serb Repub- 
lic. It also unites the capital 
Sarajevo — inhabited by an 
estimated 80,000 Serbs who 
are opposed to the Dayton ac- 
cord and have threatened to 
ISflV E . 

Mr Izetbegovic said: "We 
tell the Serbs the war Is over, 
hatred should no longer be 
heard. We invite you to stay 
in your homes if you choose." 

Slobodan Milosevic, the 
Serb warlord-turned-presi- 
dent, who spoke in English, 
called tor measures to mollify 
the Bosnian Serbs. “The key 
to success in this mission is 
even-handedness,” he said to 
an audience of foreign minis- 
ters and mediators from more 

than 40 countries. 

Elements of national 
rivalry came to the fore in toe 
Toro to page 2. column 3 


Guns not yet silent, pages 


Venables loses case as 
judge calls him a liar 


John Duncan 


T erry venables was 
accused of lying under 
oath by a judge yester- 
day, bringing his credibility 
as England coach into grave 
doubt He feces a £150.000 
legal bill after a case in which 
he was successfully sued for 
part payment of a disputed 
bill by advertising executive 
Jeffrey Fugler. 

“I find bis denial on oath 
[about the receipt of an in- 
voice] as being rather wan- 
ton." said Mr Recorder Wil- 
liams at Central London 
county court "It is with this 
In mtnri that I don’t accept his 
evidence as entirely reliable, 
to put it at its most charitable. 

“It is understandable that 
his memory is not perfect 
after three years, but unfortu- 
nately his evidence under 
oath was found to contradict 
what he said not only in liqui- 
dation proceedings but also in 
his autobiography — I refer to 
the payment in cash to Mr 
[Flunk] McLintock." 

The judge was referring to 
Mr Venables's claim in court 
that he only knew that Mr 
McLintock had been given a 
£25,000 cash bung for helping 
in a player transfer several 


months after toe event This 
is at odds with bis book, pub- 
lished in 1994. in which he 
says he knew it was paid in 
cash two days later. 

“I look forward with inter- 
est to the Football Associa- 
tion’s response,” said Kate 
Hoey, the Labour MP who has 
campaigned against football 
sleaze. "It is up to them 
whether they want Mr Vena- 
bles to stay in his job after the 
Judge's comments.” 

The Football Association 
however stood firm behind 
Mr Venables last night al- 
though its spokesman. Steve 
Double, confirmed the judge’s 
co mme nts would be consid- 
ered by toe two-year Premier 
League s leasp inquiry, which 
is expected to reach some con- 
clusions early next year. 

“He Is employed by ua as a 
football coach and his busi- 
ness affairs are irrelevant,” 
said Mr Double. The position 
was unchanged by the judge's 
comments. 

The judgment thickens toe 
sleaze that has enmired Mr 
Venables since he was sacked 
two years ago as chief execu- 
tive of Tottenham Hotspur by 
his former partner Alan 
Sugar. Two investigations by 
the BBC's Panorama pro- 
gramme have examined Mr 


Venables’s business dealings 
and his purchase of Totten- 
ham shares in 1991. He has 
also been the subject of a De- 
partment of Trade 
investigation. 

Id earlier evidence Mr Ven- 
ables had claimed there was a 
conspiracy against him, ema- 
nating from Tottenham, to 
have him sacked as England 
coarii in toe next six months. 
The judge rejected this claim. 

The case centred on an un- 
paid bin of nearly £20,000 for 
a campaign to promote Mr 
Venables’s club Scribes West 

in central London. The judge 
said that because Mr Fugler 
had felled in some of his argu- 
ments, his award would be 
reduced to £11,29 2 plus 
interest 

In a statement last night 
Mr Venables said he was dis- 
appointed at toe court's deci- 
sion but added: "I feel signifi- 
cantly vindicated in that the 
claim was almost halved.” 

Mr Venables has several 
other court actions pending. 
He has been forced to apolo- 
gise and his publishers paid 
substantial damages to the 
former Tottenham director 
Tony Berry over an accusa- 
tion in his autobiography. Mr 
Sugar is also suing over the 
book. 
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Narayan: inflamm atory' 

Rudy Narayan’s 
words of anger 
to the cell death 
demonstrators 


R UDY Narayan. a dis- 
barred barrister who 
has often clashed with 
police officers and judges, 
made an inflammatory 
speech before the riots. 

In a statement before the 
meeting, he said: “Brixton 
police are led and incited 
from within by the most vi- 
cious racist killers the 
black co mmuni ty has seen. 
Hie Lambeth police liaison 
committee, that assembly 
of fools, charlatans and 
apologists for police crime, 
should be hounded out of 
existence for the treachery 
they are wreaking on the 
black community. 

“Wayne Douglas's Christ- 
mas present from the Brix- 
ton police was death. What 
will Brtxton’s black com- 
munity give Brixton police 
for Christmas? We can start 
by taking down the regis- 
tration numbers of Brixton 
police officers' cars . . . we 
can also list their home 
addresses. 

'“There Is no doubt that 
Immediate and severe 
action is required before 
Brixton police kill again." 

He told the rally: “Brix- 
ton police are killers. They 
will not understand what 
they have done until one of 
them has been killed.” 
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Sketch 


Milked for more 
than it is worth 


Simon 


N EVER say that govern- 
ment minis ters lack the 
common touch. Yester- 
day Tony Baldry proved how 
close he was to the lives and 
concerns of ordinary people. 

It was possible, he said, to 
buy a four-pint carton for only 
26p, making British milk the 
cheapest in Europe. 

You have probably never 
heard of Mr Baldry, the MPfor 
Banbuxy. But amazingly he is 
the minister responsible for, 
among other things, “produc- 
tion and trade in milk ” 
Possibly he meant to say 
that if you buy a half a gallon it 
works out at 26pa pint. Maybe 
the cheap milk comes only 
from Mad Cows, or at least the 
kind of cows that swear at 
strangers on buses. 

Whatever the case, his mis, 
take went uncorrected. Dale 
CampeQ-Savours (Lab. 
Workington ) suggested people' 
could buy the mUk and sell it 
back to the wholesalers, who 
could re-supply the shops, 
who would in turn sell it the 
public at a cut price, making 
everybody rich. 

This is a good idea. After all 
it’s roughly the principal on 
which the Government has 
been running the economy for 
the past 16 years. 

Soon afterwards we had 
Prime Minister’s Question 
Time, with Michael Hesettine. 
There is a real edge of excite- 
ment when the Deputy Prime 
Minister fills in. It must be 
like that concert when the un- 
known Bobby Vee stepped in 
for Buddy Holly, just killed in 
a plane crash — though Mr 
Major was only at an EU sum- 
mit in Spain. 

John Prescott was also in 
Madrid (the left-wing opposi- 
tion parties bold their own 
shadow summits. The meet- 
ings are of no importance or 
interest, which I suppose is 
why Mr Prescott was sent) 

He was replaced by Anne 
Taylor. She wanted Mr Hesel- 
tine to confirm "the Govern- 
ment’s own figures”, which. 


First night 


she claimed, showed rail pri- 
vatisation would cost £850 mil- 
lion per year extra. Mr Major 
would probably have ducked 
the question, or else tried to 

imply that Mrs Taylor was 

guilty of some shamefcl moral 
lapse by asking it 

Sfr Heseltfne, by contrast, 
worked himself into an in- 
stant froth of rage. I suspecfhe 
has, buried in his brain, one of 
those widgets that make 
ca nne d beer foam when you 
pop the tab. That m i ght 
account for his hair, or what's 
left of it 

"Those quotes,” he fumed, 
come from a Labour Party 
press release, and like most 
Labour Party press releases 
they are unadulterated 
rubbish!” 

■Phan Iain Duncan-Smith (C 
Chingford) returned to the 
topic of spin-doctors. This Is 
now an obsession among the 
Tories. Bizarrely. he rTnimftd 
the press was being “cajoled 
and coerced by strange 
people, including the shadowy 
figure of the member for Hart- 
lepool,” (a reference to Peter 
Mandelson, who does go about 
in heavy disguise these days; 
he has shaved off his mous- 
tache) "and a former journal- 
ist on Today.” 

This meant Tony Blair's 
press secretary, Alastair 
Campbell, What do the Tories 
imagine? Mr Campbell is a 
pretty rough customer. But so 
far as-I know he has never 
encouraged a colleague to ex- 
aggerate the predicted subsidy 
for private rail companies by 
snarling'! know where you 
live”. 

Hugo Young does not find a 
horse's head under the duvet 
if Mr Campbell disagrees wit 
him over the interpretation of 
a Labour discussion docu- 
ment on overseas aid. 

StilL the Tories seem to 
think that Messrs Campbell 
and Mandelson have astonish- 
ing powers, a misconception 
which will no doubt please 
them both mi ghtily . 

Hezza popped another tab. 
Will the party opposite put 
Alastair Campbell, as a civil 
servant, into Downing Street 
to inject Labour Party propa- 
ganda into the presentation of 
government policy?” 

The answer to that is yes. 
Though I do not recall Sir Ber- 
nard Ingham regarding him- 
self as a neutral tn. the great 
battle between Margaret 
Thatcher and everyone else in 
the world. 


World leaders witness the signing of the first European peace treaty for 50 years before President Clinton, below, addresses the Conner Yugoslav leaders main photograph: win m*jamee 


World leaders gather amid 
pomp and national rivalry 
to sign Bosnia peace treaty 


New dimensions 
in reborn classic 


Michael Billington 


Company 

Donmar Warehouse 

M usicals don't have to 
befet, trite and expen- 
sive. They can also, 
like Stephen Sondheim's Com- 
pany, be sharp, witty and 
lean. But what distinguishes 
SamMendes's fine revival at 
the Donmar Warehouse from 
Harold Prince's original 1970 
production is that it brings 
out even more dearly the 
heartache and solitude that 
lies underneath the show's 
snappy, revue-like structure. 

Mendes not only pays as 
much attention to George 
Furth’s book as he does to 
Sondheim’s music and lyrics. 
He has also come up with a 
framework that defines the 
show's meaning. 

The story deals with a 35- 
year-old Manhattan bach- 
elor’ s shifting relationship 
with five married couples and 
three girlfriends. But in Men- 
des’s production, birthday boy 
Robert sits alone in his stylish 
loft conjuring up his friends as 
if they were simply figures in 
bis dream. 

This is not some zany direc- 
torial concept It gets right to 
the heart of the matter that 
it’s the story of a bom loner 
who realises he Is defined by 
other people’s expectations. 

To his chum’s wives he is both 
desirable sax object and proof 
of Wilde's dictum that "in 
married life, three's company, 
two’s none”. To his transient 

dates, he is a good lay and 
listener but a man of mystery. 


Sondheim's revisions also 
heighten the hero’s dilemma: 
whether to sacrifice busy soli- 
tude for emotional commit- 
ment He has restored a first 
act number. Marry Me A Lit- 
tle, that exactly exposes 
Robert’s nebulous Idea of a 
relationship (“keep a tender 
distance so well both be 
free”). And this is precisely 
balanced by the closing song. 
Being Alive, in which Robert 
yearns for the demands of 
partnership and “someone to 
crowd you with love”. Sond- 
heim now even addresses foe 
question of whether Robert is 
gay: the answer is just a little 
but never quite enough. 

This version digs deeper 
without destroying the punch 
and point of the dazzling indi- 
vidual numbers. The high- 
light here is Sophie Thomp- 
son's b rilliant rendering of 
Getting Married Today, in 
which her headlong pattern 
reveals foe blind panic ofa 
bride on her wedding morn- 
ing. But Adrian Lester, in a 
stunning performance, adds a 
new dimension to Robert by 
suggesting that the big show- 
biz number, Side By Side, is 
the fantasy ofa lonely 
cokehead. 

Mendes, as in his revival of 
Cabaret, has rethought a clas- 
sic musical from top to 
bottom. 

His version may not have 
the glitz of Prince’s original 
But he hassharpened the key 
point: that Sondheim a nd 
Furth are writing, with com- 
passionate wit, a bout a man 
trying to escape the promiscu- 
ous demands of fr i en d s h ip to 
discover who and what he is. 


continued from page 1 
speeches. Mr Chirac prom- 
ised that foe "new hope for 
the people of former Yugosla- 
via” would not erase the 
memory of the 200,000 who 
have died. 

He then, at length, praised 
Alain Jupp6 — the French 
prime minister and a former 
foreign minister;' under 
Whom he said “foe gradual 
harmonisation of foe posi- 
tions of the* countries of 
Europe had created the pre-' 
requisites for the success of 
the Dayton negotiations”. 

Mr Major praised Mr Chir- 
ac's firm stand in securing 
the release this week of two 
French pilots captured by 
Serb forces after their Mirage 
2000 was shutdown on August 
30- . 

He stressed that European 
commitment to the people of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina dated 
“from foe time of the first 
London conference in August 
1992”. 

Mr Clinton provided a de- 
parture from European 
restraint when he told foe 
leaders of former Yugoslavia: 
“You have answered foe call 
of your people. ‘Stop foe war. 
End the suffering. Give our 
children the blessings of a 
normal life’.” 

France had been hoping 
that foe two days of events — 


including a foreign ministers* 
conference on Wednesday at 
Royaumont Abbey near Paris 
— -would include diplomatic 
progress towards mutual rec- 
ognition between foe five for- 
mer Yugoslav republics. 

But only one agreement 
known as Article X in the ac- 
cord. was reached whan foe 
Serb a&d Bosnian republics 
agreed on mutual recognition 
early yesterday. 

French diplomats had also 
been lobbying for foe docu- 
ment signed yesterday to be 
named foe Elysee Treaty, or 
the Paris Treaty, but they 
faced resistance from the 
United States. 

French critics of foe Dayton 
accord claim it was a cynical 
ploy to ensure Mr Clinton's 
re-election. 

Mr Chirac’s tough- talking 
policies on Bosnia and a free- 
lance bombing raid on foe 
Serb stronghold Pale in foe 
summer are credited with in- 
spiring movement on a peace 
deal. Yesterday’s events and 
the release of foe pilots were 
a chance to improve his popu- 
larity at home. 

But in strike-bound Paris, 
where the InvaUdes Park was 
transformed into a heliport 
yesterday, events at the Ely- 
s6e were seen as little more 
than a further hindrance to 
traffic. 


I feel like a man who is drinking a bitter but useful medicine, but I 
can assure you we are signing this peace treaty with sincerity. 
We feel even today that the wounds have not healed Aiyaizetbegovic 
The pain and suffering will take a long time to heal . . . Peace is 
the first condition for suffering to 
stop. Of course it does not solve 

all the problems Slobodan Milosevic 

We have made a big historic 
step forward to end one of the 
most complicated and tragic 
wars of our time Fradiomdiman 
Seize this chance and make it 
work. You can do nothing to 
erase the past but you can do 
everything to build the future. Do not let your children down 

President Clinton 

This rampage of horror will leave a deep wound in the heart of 
Europe but it is time to turn the page of war PraMentcimac 
It is now up to all of us ... to turn ceasefire into peace, peace into 
a lasting settlement and the countries of the former Yugoslavia 
into a stable and prosperous part of the European family John Major 
Thanks be to the Americans! It is a difficult choice to send 20,000 
men because these men have families and parents HdmutKohi 


Tories halve Labour’s polling lead on economy 


Martin Linton 


C hancellor Kenneth 
Clarke's Budget strategy 
may be starting to undermine 
Labour's commanding opin- 
ion poll lead by regaining 
some of the Government’s lost 
economic credibility, accord- 
ing to an ICM poll for foe 
Guardian. 

Although Labour's lead in 
the ICM monthly voting in- 
tention poll remains un- 
changed at 17. Labour’s lead 
in its economic competence 
poll has been halved since the 
Budget from 18 to 9. 

In voting intention terms, 
Labour is at 48, the Conserva- 
tives at 31 and the Liberal 
Democrats at 16. On an unad- 
justed basis. Labour bas a 
lead of 24 points, one down on 
last month, and much lower 
than the latest Labour leads 
reported by Mori (30), NOP 
(32) and Gallup (39). 

IOWs new telephone-poll- 


Economlc competence 

Which party has the best policies far 
dealing with the economy? 
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ing technique has found 
lower Labour leads on voting 
intention but it is on its eco- 
nomic poll — which party has 
the best policies to deal with 
the economy — that Labour 
has slipped from 38 to 33 and 
the Tories have climbed from 
20 to 24. That is the best Con- 


servative economic rating for 
nearly three years and foe 
best since Mr Clarice suc- 
ceeded Norman Lamont as 
Chancellor in 1993. 

That might not be signifi- 
cant if it were not for foe feet 
that the parties' adjusted po- 
litical ratings have shadowed 
their economic ratings with 
uncanny precision since the 
election. Labour's political 
lead has pulled its economic 
lead along with it, sometimes 
after a short time lag, so that 
the difference has rarely been 
more than four or five points. 

What is not yet clear is 
whether the improved Tory 
rating In the economic com- 
petence poll will pull up their 
rating, after a similar time 
lag, on voting intentions. 

If foe Government’s situa- 
tion continued to improve at 
the same rate for the next 16 
months, which Is unlikely but 
not impossible, the Conserva- 
tives could just about close 
the gap on Labour. 


Yusuf Islam out of tune with Saudi backers 


Seutnas MHne 


T HE Saudi ambassador in 
London has appealed to a 
highly placed government 
minister in Riyadh to cut off 
fruds to Yusuf Islam, foe for- 
mer pop singer Cat Stevens, 
because of his "insulting” 
criticisms of the Saudi 
regime, according to confi- 
dential diplomatic correspon- 
dence passed to the Guardian. 

The musician turned Mus- 
lim educationist — whose 
projects are understood to 
have been backed by the 
Saudi government to foe tune 
of £1.5 million — is blamed by 
his benefactors for calling for 
the release of Saudi dissi- 
dents, for opposing the Gulf 
war and refusing to appear at 
Saudi national day 
celebrations. 

In a private letter to Prince 
Sultan Abd el-Aziz, the Saudi 
deputy prime minister and 
defence minister, at the end of 


September. Ghazi al-Gusaibi, 
the Saudi ambassador, wrote: 
“l ask your Royal Highness 
not to give Yusuf Islam any 
ftirther help until we have 
evidence that his views are 
changing.” 

This week, the classic Cat 
Stevens song Father and Son, 
recorded by the Irish band 
Boyzone, is number three in 
the charts. But since he be- 
came a Muslim, he has dedi- 
cated himself to the welfare of 
the London Islamiya School, 
where he is chairman of 
governors. 

In his appeal to Prince Sul- 
tan, Mr al-Gusaibi says foe 
“government of foe custodian 
of the two mosques” gave Yu- 
suf Islam money "even though 
his views and stands were not 
favourable to the kingdom”. 

But now Yusuf Islam is “in- 
terfering in foe internal af- 
fairs of the country”, Mr al- 
Gusaibi warns Prince Saltan. 
Referring to foe arrest of hun- 
dreds of opponents of the 


Saudi regime in foe past year, 
the ambassador complains 
that Islam's most famous con- 
vert in Britain has “asked for 
die release of the extremists". 

The final straw appears to 
have been what Mr al-Gusaibi 
described as an “insulting 
reply to foe invitation we sent 
him to attend the celebrations 
of the Kingdom's National 
Day” on September 23. Yusuf 
Islam reportedly told the 
Saudis that orthodox Muslim 
teaching only allowed two 
days of celebration a year — 
and Saudi Arabia’s national 
day was not one of them, 

A spokesman for the Isla- 
miya School, where fees have 
recently increased sharply, 
said last night that there had 
been cash support from one 
or two governments in the 
past, but that this had dried 
up. Last year, the long-run- 
ning bid for state funding by 
foe school — originally set up 
with Yusuf Islam's money — 
was finally refused. 
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James Barrington . . . ‘forced ont 


PHOTOGRAPH MARTIN ARGUES 


Anti-hunt league 
feud forces out 
‘pacific’ head 


A long-standing 
pressure group 
is seriously split, 
reports Edward 
Pilkington 

T HE crisis in the cam- 
paign to end fox hunting 
came to a head yesterday 
when the League Against 
Cruel Sports, the oldest anti- 
hunting pressure group, lost 
its director and president at 
the climax of an internal feud. 

An acrimonious six-week 
battle over the direction and 
management of the group, 
founded in 1924, culminated 
in the resignation of its exec- 
utive director. James Bar- 
rington, who claimed he had 
been forced out through “con- 
structive dismissal": The 
organisation also lost its fig- 
urehead, Lord Soper, who 
said he was bowing out for 
reasons of age. He is 93. 

Mr Barrington provoked 
the crisis last month when he 
gave two interviews to the 
Field magazine — perceived 
by many opponents of hunt- 
ing as the enemy's mouth- 
piece — in which he argued 
that compromise between the 
two sides was possible. He 
said that if the sport stopped 
sending terriers underground 
to kill foxes, "the league 
would feel less antagonistic 
towards bun tins-" 

- The outrage with which the 
suggestion was greeted by 
many of the league's 40.000 
members, for whom nothing 
but a total ban will do, was 
compounded by an internal 
managerial row after Mr Bar- 
rington sacked two members 


of staff. One employee has 
been reinstated and the other 
will appeal against dismissal 
on Tuesday. 

Mr Barrington said yester- 
day on BBC Radio 4 that he 
feared for the future of the 
league because of its “rather 
narrow, blinkered view that 
hunting is totally wrong and 
everyone who does it is evil”. 

Last night the league's head 
of research. John Bryant, ar- 
gued that Mr Barrington’s 
resignation would allow the 
group to unite behind a rein- 
vigorated leadership. 

The rifts wi thin the organi- 
sation come at a difficult time 
for the campaign against 
blood sports, which has suf- 
fered a series of setbacks. Ear- 
lier this year a judicial 
review involving Somerset 
council and the Quantocks 
staghounds ruled that local 
authorities did not have the 
right to prohibit hunting on 
moral grounds alone — a pre- 
cedent which has prompted at 
least 15 other counties to drop 
hunting bans. 

Pro-hunters were cock-a- 
hoop yesterday about their 
chief opponents’ apparent dis- 
array. Janet George of the 
British Field Sports Society 
said it had been a “happy 
day", adding that the league 
was “doing what it always 
does when it foils to make 
headway against us — tearing 
itself apart". 

Lord Soper said his resigna- 
tion from the league after 25 
years as president was 
prompted by his age and was 
not a sign that he sympa- 
thised with either side in the 
dispute. 

But he added: “The cam- 
paign is in crisis, no doubt 
about it They must settle this 
matter for themselves.” 


Major flies 
into trouble 
at EU talks 


John Palmer in Madrid 
and Michael White 


The opposition . . . British Field Sports Society welcomed a ‘happy day' after the resignations photograph mke goldwatsr 


J OHN MAJOR flew into 
Madrid last night with 
a twin-track strategy 
for slowing down the 
juggernaut of approaching 
monetary union within the 
inner core of European states 
around France and Germany. 

But Felipe Gonzalez, the 
Spanish prime minister and 
summit host, intends the 
meeting to go down in history 
as a decisive moment on the 
road to closer European 
union. By confirming detailed 
plans for the transition to a 
single currency. EU leaders 
hope to silence con tinuin g 
doubts about the wisdom of 
the 1999 timetable. 

They also intend to acceler- 
ate the move towards EU en- 
largement, enabling the nego- 
tiations with anxious Eastern 
European countries to get 
under way six months after 
the end of next year's inter- 
governmental conference. 

Despite the strikes and dem- 
onstrations in France and 
some other EU countries, and 
Britain's reservations, the 
summit will agree on the de- 
tailed measures which are to 
be taken after monetary union 
in January, 1999, to introduce 
a single currency. The leaders 
will also give their formal 
benediction to the “Euro" — 
the chosen name for the new 
currency — and back a 
Europe-wide publicity cam- 
paign to win support 
Mr Major will urge the 
s ummi t to study the implica- 
tions of some EU members 
being in and some being out 
of a single c ur re n cy before a 
final commitment to begin in 
1999. He will insist that the 
strict Maastricht conditions 
for participation should not 
be watered down. 

In the face of a determined 
Franco-German bid to keep to 
the Maastricht timetable of 
1999 for the start of a single 
currency — and simulta- 
neously to maintain the mo- 
mentum for enlargement — 
Mr Major will not seek to 
postpone the 1999 date. 

He will stress what White- 
hall officials call the dawning 
awareness amoDg the 15 EU 
countries that a core group 
with a single currency, with a 
larger group outside, will cre- 
ate problems for both groups. 

Mr Major wants the sum- 
mit to endorse a new study of 
what might happen in prac- 
tice. He will also say that 
pressure from weaker aspi- 
rant members, such as Italy 


or Belgium whose debts are 
acute, should not lead to 
softer terms than those 
agreed at Maastricht. 

As politicians squabbled 
yesterday, a technocratic ver- 
dict came from Eddie George. 
Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land, who said that there was 
no necessary threat to Britain 
in staying out as long as the 
mar kets were convinced it 
was “not opting to behave ir- 
responsibly". There could 
ai.cn be benefits if “real ten- 
sions" arose within a single 
currency because the econo- 
mies involved were not prop- 
erly converged. 

But the other summit par- 
ticipants will leave Mr Major 
in no doubt about their deter- 
mination to agree on further 
political integration during 
the 1996 Maastricht review 
conference. The message to 
Mr Major will be simple: “If 
your Eurosceptic MPs pre- 
vent you from compromising 
over such issues as greater 
majority voting, further pow- 
ers for the European Parlia- 
ment and a more effective for- 
eign and security policy we 
will not submit to a British 
veto." 

A close adviser to Chancel- 
lor Helmut Kohl of Germany 
said last night "The meaning 
of this is dear. Rather than 
rush to reach a minimalist 
agreement with the British 
government on its terms we 
will sit it out [in the 1996 
review conference] until after 
the next British general 
election. 

"We are serious about 
opening up the union to more 
countries so we have to be 
serious about the way we op- 
erate in future.” 

Now that President Jacques 
Chirac has signalled his 
agreement to most of the po- 
litical reforms sought by Ger- 
many and the more federalist 
minded EU governments, 
Bonn is convinced that the 
Government will find itself — 
once again — in a minority of 
one on most key issues. 

In a deliberate attempt to 
speed up future EU expan- 
sion, leaders of the member 
countries will promise candi- 
date countries in central and 
eastern Europe that they can 
begin membership negotia- 
tions "no later than six 
months" after the end of the 
Maastricht treaty inter-gov- 
ernmental conference. In 
practice, that is likely to 
mean negotiations with eight 
central and east European 
countries — as well as Cyprus 
and Malta — will begin early 
in 1998. 


Journalist ‘saw Tory MP totally 
at ease inside London gay pub’ 


Joanna Coles 


A ndrew pierce, a 

journalist for the 
Times, told the High 
Court yesterday that he had 
been very interested to see 
the Conservative MP David 
Ashby in London's oldest gay 
pub. 

But he insisted his interest 
was not for any "nefarious 
purpose”. He said be thought 
“I bet he's married and his 
wife is in the constituency". 

He also recalled thinking 
that if the MP was there to 
attract another man. he was 
not having much luck. But 
then he had not made much 
im pression on the House of 
Commons either. 

Mr Pierce, a former politi- 
cal correspondent for the 
Times who has also worked 
for the News of the World. 


said that although he had 
-never met Mr Ashby nor 
recalled him ever speaking in 
the Commons, he had recog- 
nised him immediately. 

He said the MP looked 
“totally at ease” in the pub. 
"Most Tory MPs in my expe- 
rience would run a mile if 
they went inadvertently in a 
gay pub." 

Mr Ashby would “have had 
to be blind'' not to realise the 
Queen’s Head in Chelsea was 
a gay pub. Mr Pierce told the 
court. The pub had been fire- 
quented by gay men for al- 
most 20 years. "It’s by Chel- 
sea barracks which made it 
very popular." 

Inside the pub there were 
"gay men ■ canoodling", he 
said. The pub was “wall-to- 
wall” with men. A lot of the 
gay men wore fairly tradi- 
tional clothes — checked lum- 
berjack shirts and jeans — 


and had short hair and mous- 
taches. There were gay news- 
papers scattered throughout 
the bar. 

Mr Pierce said: “To use an- 
other expression, the bar staff 
were as camp as a row of 
tents. Their voices would give 
the game away, they call each 
other dear and love, and have 
girls' names for each other. 
You would be under no illu- 
sion whatsoever”. 

Mr Ashby, aged 55. claims 
he was in his constituency of 
North West Leicestershire on 
the night in question. Mr 
Pierce said be did not write a 
story about it because “it’s 
not an offence. I haven't said 
David Ashby is homosexual". 
However, he was not sur- 
prised to see a story in the 
Sunday Times three years 
later allegin g Mr Ashby was 
gay. 

Mr Ashby is suing the Sun- 


day Times for libeL The paper 
claims he is having an affair 
with Ciaran Kilduff, a doctor. 
Both men deny it 

Mr Pierce said he saw Mr 
Ashby at the end of October 
this year, when he went to a 
book launch for Great Parlia- 
mentary Scandals, in which 
the MP featured. Mr Pierce 
was assistant editor of the 
book. 

The MP demanded to know 
if Mr Pierce was planning to 
testify against him, and “was 
aggressive and intimidating". 

‘1 just said to him 1 don’t 
think IPs a very good idea 
that we talk to each other’.” 

Mr Ashby asked him three 
more times, then added that 
everything be had said that 
evening was "off the record" 
and suggested they go out for 
dinn er when the case was 
over. 

The case continues. 


in dusty libraries ‘make fun guys of bookworms' 

renutation as nature’s most I ways. Some fungi produce I been nothing more ths 


Chris MIhill 

BlecPcal Cttrrespondgn*; 


S cholars and book- 
worms immersed in an- 
cient tomes in dusty librar- 
ies are often perceived as 

absent-minded or other- 
worldly, but there may be 
another explanatsonfor 
their vagueness, a doctor 
S^todafy: mould grown* 
oA old books may give off 
hallucinatory substances. 

Roger Hay pouats out that 
libraries are a potent 
source of decaying natural 
materials and provide a 
for -proflUc 

and adaptable fbngi- 

keeping with their 


reputation as nature's most 
unobtrusive parasites, 
fungi do not flourish on 
Hank pages In the garish 
guise of toadstools, but in 
the more subtle and drab 
hues of common moulds 
that can be found on walls, 
book covers, pages and ven- 
tilation dncts. 

“To the gourmet fungus, 
as to the bibliophile, a well 
stocked library is a feast of 
incomparable variety and 

flavour.” _ _ . . 

Dr Hay, a dermatologist 
at Guy's hospital, London, 
says in the Lancet that the 
airborne spores of many 
fungi are a common cause 
of respiratory allergies, but 
wm affect health in other 


ways. Some fungi produce 
myco toxins, which can' 
damage the brain, bone 
marrow, liver and kidneys. 

He said; “The risk that 
my cotoxins might cause per- 
manent me ntal impairment 
among scholars and literati 
is balanced by another pos- 
sibility. Other classes offtm- 
gal metabolites have differ- 
ent pharmacological 
properties including the 
ability, in some cases, to 

ranse hflpratorafimut. 

“It is not inconceivable 
that' intoxication might fol- 
low inhalation of s por es 
from suitable mould f ungi 
in libraries. The source of 
inspiration for many great 
literary figures may have 


been nothing more than a 
sniff of mouldy books." 

Dr Hay adds: “Coleridge 
may have been wrongly 
suspected of describing the 
delights of Kublai Khan’s 
fun city under the influ- 
ence of opium, a few hours’ 
breathing deeply among his 
books in the dank Somerset 
air being sufficient to whirl 
him to Xanadu in a trance.” 

Last night a spokesman 
for the British Library said 
there were no recorded 
cases of its readers com- 
plaining of hallucinatory 
symptoms, despite exten- 
sive use of old and some- 
times damp books. “It 
sounds fascinating, but it’s 
the first we’ve heard of it." 
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Linda Bellos, the former Lambeth council leader, at the National Black Caucus press conference pkotogaaph- tom jenkins Flames of anger a car which was overturned and set on fire by rioters 


Passers-by 
saved police 
motorcyclist 
attacked by 
rioters 


PHOTOGRAPH ALEX MACNMJOWTOM 


The PC 


Lawrence Donegan 


A POLICE motorcyclist in- 
lured in the Brixton riots 
described yesterday how a 
motorist saved his life after 
demonstrators dragged him 
from his bike. 

PC John Tisshaw, aged 39, 
was attacked by up to 30 
rioters on Brixton Road. He 
suffered a broken shoulder, 
fractured ribs and bruising. 

“We started hearing on the 
radio that they had set fire to 
the 7 Eleven store. After the 
looting . . . the crowd moved 
down Brixton Road. We were 
just leaving and 20 or 30 of 
them just appeared from 1 
don't know where. 

“They attacked from be- 
hind and from beside. They 
dragged me off the bike and I 
ended up in a ball on the 
floor. I got kicked — fortu- 
nately I had a crash helmet on 
because I felt two or three 
kicks to the head and I got 
kicks on the back. Someone 
took my baton off me and 
used that on me. 

“They did serious harm to 
me. Whether they would have 
killed me. I don’t know.” 
Speaking from St Thomas's 
hospital, he said. ”1 saw 
people coming hack to my 
help — half a dozen members 
of the public, black and 
white." 

He said he had been told a 
motorist had driven into the 
crowd gathered around him, 
forcing It to disperse. “If 1 
meet him I would be very 
thankful fbr what he did.” 

PC Tisshaw, who is mar- 
ried with two daughters, is 
based at Croydon. 



Violence was setback ‘rather 
than part of wider malaise’ 


Significant changes since the 
1980s helped to contain public 
anger over deaths in custody 



PC John Tisshaw at St Thomas's hospital yesterday after 1 
being dragged from his bike and beaten by a Brixton mob 


Policing 


Duncan Campbell 
and Owen Bowcott 


FTER Brian Douglas, 
young music pro- 
moter. died following 
is arrest in Clap- 
ham High Street south Lon- 
don, last May, about 400 gath- 
ered outside Vauxhali police 
station, and there were fur- 
ther marches and rallies. 

The Douglas family made 
clear that they did not want 
violence to take place and 
there was none. 

That absence of violence 
was cited by the head of Brix- 
ton police. Superintendent 
Peter Clarke, in September 
when asked about how polic- 
ing in Brixton had changed 
since the 1985 riots. “People 
are looking forwards rather 
than backwards.” While the 
shooting of Cherry Groce in 


1985 had provoked riots, the 
death of Mr Douglas had not 
That showed that people 
wanted to give the “due pro- 
cess" a chance and was a sign 
of improved relations be- 
tween police and pubLlc. 

On Wednesday night it be- 
came clear that some people 
had little frith in the due pro- 
cess, certainly as far as the 
more recent death in custody 
of Wayne Douglas (no rela- 
tion to Brian) was concerned. 
But police, local politicians, 
and members of liaison com- 
mittees were anxious to em- 
phasise that the violence was 
a setback rather than part of a 
wider malaise. 1 

There have been significant 
changes since the Brixton 
riots of 1981 and 1985. and 
police believe that that is one 
of the main reasons why this 
week’s disturbances did not 
result In the earlier full-scale 
mayhem. The police have 
been taught to be less con- 
frontational, and there are 
now younger officers who 



Brian Douglas, who died after arrest, and Cherry Grace 


have grown up in a multi- 
racial society and who do not 
share the prejudices that 
many of their seniors had. 

The Labour group leader on 
Lambeth council, Jim Dick- 
son, said: “The council, the 
police, and community must 
continue to build strong part- 
nerships . . . This was nothing 
like 1981 or 1985.” In the 80s 
many local Labour politicians 
were openly hostile to the 
police. 


It was a Liberal Democrat 
councillor, Mike Tuffrey. who 
was yesterday calling for an 
independent inquiry Into the 
death of Wayne Douglas- “An 
internal police inquiry is just 
not good enough. Any officers 
thought guilty of an offence 
should be prosecuted.” 

The Crown Prosecution 
Service is considering action 
against police officers In- 
volved bn deaths in custody in 
two neighbouring south Lon- 


don stations. As well as 
reviewing the file on Brian 
Douglas, it is reconsidering 
evidence about the death of 
Richard O’Brien, aged 37. an 
Irishman, in early 1994. A 
Southwark inquest. last 
month returned a verdict of 
unlawful killing. 

No inquest has yet heard 
the evidence on Brian Doug- 
las's last days. His- brother. 
Donald, yesterday said the 
f amil y had gathered eyewit- 
ness statements and would 
publish them if there were no 
prosecutions. “My brother 
was stopped for no reason. He 
was complying with police in- 
structions. He was beaten on 
the back of the head by a New 
York-style baton. Only after 
15 hours in Ktennmg tpri did 
they take hrm to the hospital. 
He died four days later with- 
out gaining consciousness.'* . 

The Police Complaints Au- 
thority says it cannot break 
down figures by station or 
division. Scotland Yard said 
there had been 15 deaths in 
custody between April 1994 
and March 1995. Of those, two 
were declared to be suicides, 
two from natural cause, two 
misadventure, and the other 
nine had not yet been the sub- 
ject otfull inquests. 


Scarman ‘heartbroken’ 


The aims 


James Meikte 


ORD Scarman, .whose in- 
quiry into the 1981 Brix- 
Iton riots called for better 


relations between police and 
community, improved hous 
ing and new measures against 
unmemployment. said yester- 
day: “I am broken-hearted. 
This is a complete breakdown 
of everything I tried to cre- 
ate." 

A regeneration scheme in 
the heart of the town started 
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in 1993, after more riots in 
1986. 

But big employers such as 
Lambeth council, the health 
authority and the Post Office 
liave all shed staff in recent 
years, and critics of present 
policy suggest that few bene- 
fits are being channelled 
towards ethnic groups from 
the private City Challenge 
company, which is is nearly 
half way through a £175 mil 
lion five-year investment pro- 
gramme using public and pri 
vate money. 

Darcus Howe, the black 
writer and journalist who 
lives in Brixton. said on BBC 
radio that the trouble was 
“down to general dissatisfac- 
tion with authorities in Brix- 
ton over the way our commu- 
nity Is organised. 

"There are two Brixtons 
now, dark Brixton and light 
Brixton. the Brixton of the 
middle classes and the Brix- 
ton of the working classes." 

The local Lambeth council 
denies Mr Howe's allegations 
that it is shutting down ser- 
vices for youth and children, 
but the authority, hung after 
years of notorious municipal 
socialism during which it be- 
came a byword for incompe- 
tence and fraud, is planning a 
cost-cutting programme. A 
poll for the authority by 
MORI in November suggested 
that the black, poor and work- 
ing class who most needed its 
services were most disen- 
chanted with them and were 
most likely to want a freeze or 
reduction in council tax even 
if that meant fewer services. 

The Labour and Liberal 
Democrat groups, both with 
24 members, want £30 million 
cuts on the £300 million-plus 
budget while arguing front- 
line services may not be hit 
Brixton's 22 per cent unem- 
ployment rate, the same as 
1993, is still higher than Lam- 
beth's as a whole was in 1991 
when 17 per cent were out of 
work (far more in most black 
groups). 

Nearly £80 million in public 
and private regeneration 
funds have so far been spent 
in the Challenge area, where 
35 per cent of the 60.000 popu- 
lation is from ethnic minor- 
ities. Officials deny sugges- 
tions that blacks are losing 
out. saying 300 of 500 jobs cre- 
ated on construction schemes 
have gone to blacks, and that 
in all 1.700 new jobs have al- 
ready been created or saved. 
The ultimate target is to cre- 
ate 2,870 jobs in the area, save 
24*55. and build or improve 
5,690 homes. 
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Nikki Conroy, the girl killed in an attack at her school by Stephen Wilkinson, who was sent to a mental hospital for life yesterday for manslaughter 


Girl’s killer sent to mental hospital 


**artin Wainwrfght 


T HE killer of schoolgirl 
Nikki Conroy was 
sent to a secure hospi- 
tal for life yesterday, 
after a judge ruled out a mur- 
der verdict which could have 
seen his release within 20 
years. 

Stephen Wilkinson, who 
stabbed the 12-year-old after 
ordering her maths class to 
kneel on the floor at their 
Middlesbrough comprehen- 
sive, was taken to Ashfield 
hospital on Merseyside after 
the sentence in Leeds crown 
court. 

Two teachers who saved the 
lives of at least two of Nikki's 
classmates were put forward 
for official commendation by 
Mrs Justice .Smi th. 

A memorial garden at Hall 
Garth comprehensive, with a 
maze, mosaic and outdoor 
chessboard, has been built to 
symbolise Nikki's love of life. 

Four psychiatrists had 
found that Wilkinson suffered 
from a bitter sense of failure, 
and hatred of the “normal 
world". In spite of consider- 
able intelligence the . jobless 


and friendless man had a 
wildly inflated view of his tal- 
ents and a growing hatred of 
the world’s apparent rejection 
of him. 

The jury of six men and six 
women, who returned a not 
guilty to murder verdict on 
the judge's direction, heard 
how Wilkinson's initial self- 
loathing turned to plans to 
take revenge by killing 
others. Acquiring a library on 
murders and serial killin g, he 
applied unsuccessfully three 
times for a mortuary job and 
scribbled amateur fiction 
about torturing and killing. 

Wilkinson, who lived in 
Middlesbrough with his 
father and sister — who knew 
nothing of his secret para- 
noid life — was detained with- 
out limit of time after admit- 
ting Nikki's manslaughter 
and the attempted murder of 
Michelle Reeve. 13, and 
Emma Winter, 12. The judge 
directed the jury to find hi™ 
not guilty of murder after a 
morning of legal submissions 
in their absence. 

She told the jury; “You 
have heard four highly quali- 
fied forensic scientists say 
that Wilkinson was suffering 


from a severe abnormality — 
paranoid schizophrenia or 
paranoid psychosis.” she 
said. “I have decided that foe 
right thing to do is to take foe 
burden on myself and direct 
you to find him not guilty of 
murder." 

She then told Nikki’s weep- 
ing mother ''You may find 
this hard to accept and you 
have my sympathy in that, 
but I hope you can also bring 
yourself to understand that 
the purpose of this court is to 
bring justice to everyone. 
There is not a person in court 
who does not sympathise 
with you.” 

Mrs Justice Smith praised 
the courage of teachers Chris 
Blelby and David Eland, who 
overpowered Wilkinson in 
spite of his armoury of three 
knives, a hatchet and a gun — 
a replica, although no one 
could tell that at foe time. She 
ordered that they be recom- 
mended for an official com- 
mendation. Hall Garth school, 
which Wilkinson had 
attended 10 years earlier, was 
also praised for its handling 
of pupils' grief and trauma 
after foe attack. 

The four expert witnesses 



It’s that new fellow, Jagger 


H E DIDN’T get no degree. 

but Mick Jagger (left) will 
have foe satisfaction of be- 
coming an honorary follow of 
the London School of Eco- 
nomics. a distinction shared 
with the Queen (Her Majesty, 
not Freddie Mercury’s lot) 
and a glittering array of aca- 
demics, politicians and cap- 
tains ctf industry, writes Don- 
ald MacLeod. 

■ Mr Jagger, a popular vocal- 
ist, studied briefly at foe 
school before his tutor ad- 
vised him to pursue a career 
in music — although warning 


he would never make any 
money at it 

Yesterday, more than 20 al- 
bums later, foe multi-million- 
aire Rolling Stone was flying 
to the Caribbean i s l a n d of I 
Mustique for his Christmas 
break. 

Other honorary fellows 
elected include Sir John 
Bourn, the Auditor General, 
Baron Peston, foe Labour 
peer and Eiji Toyota, chair- 
man of foe Toyota Motor Cor- 
poration which has contrib- 
uted heavily to the LSE's 
international research centre. 
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had agreed that his severe 
mental illness dated back to 
his teens. It worsened at col- 
lege, where he passed a hand- 
fill of GCSEs but hated being 
In a class largely composed of 
younger girls, describing 
their “fraudulent preten- 
sions" in furious, secret 
writings. 

He had fantasised about 
public suicide and "taking 
people with him" but had 
failed to summon foe courage 
to act On foe day his fanta- 


sies finally became reality, he 
had drunk more than half a 
bottle of whisky. He claimed 
to be an “out of the body on- 
looker” as Nikki was 
attacked. 

Mrs Justice Smith told Wil- 
kinson: “It is abundantly 
plain from the reports I have 
seen that you are a very dan- 
gerous man and must not be 
released into the commu- 
nity.” Sentencing him to un- 
limited detention in a secure 
hospital, she asked if he 


understood what that meant 
He replied quietly: “Yes.” 
Hall Garth school has 
avoided an extreme reaction 
to the tragedy, and an £80.000 
security programme after the 
attack was largely confined to 
fencing and a new wall along 
one side. Chairman of gover- 
nors Ben Laird said: “We are 
trying to educate our pupils 
to be good citizens and if they 
were effectively taught be- 
hind bars, it would not be a 
good start to their lives.” 


Child abuse 
risk ‘must 
be proved’ 


David Brindle, Social 
Services Correspondent 


S OCIAL workers cannot 
take children into care 

merely on suspicion 
that they are at risk of abuse, 
foe House of Lords yesterday 
ruled in a judgment which 
will be seen to tighten foe 
child protection rules. 

Although courts may grant 
care orders to safeguard a 
child against likely harm not 
yet inflicted, law lords de- 
cided by a 3-2 majority that 
this must be on the basis of 
“such facts as are proved". 

Lord Nicholls of Birkenhead 
said: “Therein lies the protec- 
tion for parents. They are not 
to be at risk of having their 
child taken from them and 
removed into the care of foe 
local authority on the basis 
only of suspicions, whether of 
the judge or of foe local au- 
thority or anyone else." 

The judgment came in a 
case brought by Nottingham- 
shire county council, which 
had been seeking care orders 
for three sisters on the basis 
of its belief that a fourth had 
been sexually abused in the 
family home. 

The man suspected of 
abuse, stepfather to two of the 
sisters and tether to foe two 
others, was cleared of raping 
foe elder girl at a trial in Oc- 
tober last year. He has no 
other relevant convictions. 

Despite this criminal court 
verdict the council sought to 
persuade foe civil courts that 
there was a substantial risk 
that the tether had abused the 
elder sister and that foe other 
three were in danger — a case 
rejected by both judges in foe 


county and appeal courts. Up- 
holding these decisions yes- 
terday. foe majority of foe 
five lords said the issue 
turned on the meaning of the 
wording of foe Children Act 
1989 that a court had to be 
satisfied that a child was suf- 
fering “or is likely to suffer" 

significant harm. 

Lord Nicholls. supported by 

Lord Goff of Chieveley and 
Lord Mustill said: “This is 
the language of proof; not sus- 
picion. At this stage, more is 
required than suspicion, how- 
ever reasonably based.” 

Facts which could be taken 
as proof could include family 
history and relationships, pa- 
rental attitudes, threats and 
abnormal behaviour by a 
child. Lord Nicholls said. 

Lord Lloyd of Berwick and 
Lord ■ Browne-Wilkinson dis- 
sented from foe ruling, foe 
latter warning that it could 
mak e the law unworkable. 

"If legal proof of actual 
abuse is a prerequisite to a 
finding that a child is at risk 
of abuse, the court will be 
powerless to intervene to pro- 
tect children in relation to 
whom there are the gravest 
suspicions of actual abuse but 
foe necessary evidence le- 
gally to prove such abuse is 
la ckin g" Lord Browne-Wil- 
kinson said. 

Andrew Lowe, foe Notting- 
hamshire social services dis- 
trict manager who brought 
the case, said the ruling was 
disappointing. 

• About 35,000 children in 
England were on child “at 
risk" registers at the end of 
March, the Department of 
Health yesterday announced. 
The total is broadly un- 
changed on 1994. 
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Julian Borger in Zagreb looks at unresolved tensions that could yet unravel today’s peace deal i World news in brief . ' / 


Bosnian guns not yet silent 




B efore the ink 

had dried on the 
Balkan peace 
treat? in Paris yes- 
terday, Bosnia of- 
fered some sharp reminders 
of the perilous gap between 
agreements on paper and a 
lasting peace. 

Explosions were reported 
from front-line areas of Sara- 
jevo, Croat militiamen ex- 
changed shots with Islamic 
mojahedin fighters, and Bos- 
nian government troops 
opened fire on a French 
United Nations helicopter — 
the most significant ceasefire 
violations since the nation- 
wide truce was agreed in 
October. 

The incidents were not 
thought to represent a direct 
threat to the deployment in 
the next few weeks of the 
60,000-strang Implementation 
Force U-FOR) led by Nato. 

Bat they illustrate the 
widespread chaos and deep- 
seated tensions left unre- 


solved by yesterday’s treaty. 

A series of explosions hit 

govmiment-controlled areas 

Sarajevo along the - front 
rae which runs through the 
city. The Bosnian authorities 
they were caused by a 
mortar and six rocket-pro- 
peusd grenades fired from the 
Bosnian Serb side.. The UN 
was unable to confirm details 
or the blasts last night. 

The peace agreement trans- 
its rebel-controlled districts 
of the capital to fee Muslim- 
Croat Federation. Serb resi- 
dents have demonstrated 
against the deal, and have 
vowed to fight or leave. 

B osnian military police in 
central Bosnia said yesterday 
that a car carrying mojahedin 
througi the Croat-controlled 
town of Zepce came under fire 
from soldiers in a cafe. Croat 
sources said the car had tried 
to run through a military 
checkpoint 

The presence of an esti- 
mated 2,000 mojahedin, corn- 


prising both foreign and Bos- 
nian zealots, is of consider- 
able concern to the Incoming 
I-FOR troops, particularly the 
Americans, as fee main moja- 
hedin bases are in fee zone 
allocated to US troops. 

The clash also underlines 
fee strains remaining in the 
Muslim- Croat Federation, 

The incidents came as the 
UN approaches fee end of its 
mandate, and the first I-FOR 
detatchments arrive to Bos- 
nia. A formal handover of au- 
thority to I-FOR is expected 
next week. 

The agreement reached to 
Dayton, Ohio, last month is 
not a comprehensive package. 

‘With every passing day, people say why 
bother waiting. The cocktail is explosive’ 

which will control more than 
half fee country under the 
treaty. 

South of Sarajevo, a French 
UN helicopter was hit by four 
bullets while flying over 
mountains controlled by fee 
Bosnian army. It was on a 
mission requested by the Bos- 
nian army itself to ‘help 
search for Bosnian soldiers 
stranded by recent heavy 
snowfall. 

It was settled under intense 
US pressure, and several 
loose ends have been left trail- 
ing dangerously. 

Senior French officers who 
will Implement the agreement 
in Sarajevo have complained 
bitterly that the Serb districts 
cannot be handed over In the 
three months stipulated, 
without conflict or a Serb 
exodus. 

The future of a contested 


strip of land around the 
northern town of Brcko could 
not be agreed at Dayton, so it 
has been left out of the agree- 
ment, pending arbitration 
next year. No timetable or 
forum have been specified. 

To the Bosnian-Croat Fed- , 
eration, however, failure to 
win access to Brcko and its I 
river part would be a serious 
blow to economic viability. 

Bosnian officials hint that 
the government may resort to 
force if no compromise is 
reached next year. 

Perhaps the most immedi- 
ate threat to the deal lies out- 
side Bosnia, in Eastern Slavo- 
nia, the last Serb-held enclave 
in Croatia. A parallel agree- 
ment was reached in Dayton 
to rein corporate the enclave 
into Croatia in the next two 
years. 

But the deal is already in 
danger of unravelling because 


tros-Gbaii, recommended on 
Wednesday a multinational 
non-UN fbirce of 9.300 troops, 
but it was lambasted, by fee 
US government 

The US ambassador to the 
UN. Madeleine Albright, 
called the recomendation 
“misguided and counter-pro- 
ductive''. and argued, feat the 
UN should take responsibility 
for the mission. 

But UN officials say the 
organisation cannot fund fee 
required force, pointing out 
that the US. owes $1.2 billion 
in peacekeeping and .other 
dues. 

Diplomatic sources said 
concern was growing that if 
no solution was found, Cro- 
atia might launch an 
offensive. 

"With every day that 
passes, and fee international 
community dithers, there are 
people here saying why 
bother waiting." a Zagreb- 
based diplomat said “The 
cocktail is rather explosive.” 



Sideline . . . Russian workers pall a telephone cable as they work on a newly organised polling station on the outskirts of Moscow yesterday. A new parliament Is to be chosen on 
Sunday. The Central Electoral Commission has accredited 900 observers from 50 countries to watch the poll, the second since the Soviet Union collapsed photograph: viktor korotayev 


Turkey hails customs deal as step nearer Ell 


Jonathan Rugman 
fin Istanbul 

T HE Turkish press was 
rejoicing yesterday at the 
European Parliament's deci- 
sion to ratify a customs union 
with Ankara. 32 years after it 
was Initiated. 

“We are European at last” 
one heating exclaimed. “The 
dream of a century come 
true,” another read, as the 
mainly Muslim Turkey edged 
closer to fell EU membership. 

"Come on my Turkey, move 
forward," the prime minister, 


Tansu Ciller, said when she 
heard of the decision. But she 
made It clear later that there 
was no chance of her recog- 
nising Kurdish ethnic rights 
to appease Europe. 

Necmettin Erbakan, leader 
of fee pro-IsLamic Welfare 
Party, said he would "tear 
up" the agreement if elected 
in general elections on De- , 
cember 24. “Now non-Mus- 
lims will tell us what we can ! 
and cannot sell," he said. i 

Several newspapers ac- 1 
kn owl edged a warning from | 
the European Parliament that I 
Turkey had to improve its I 


human rights record. “If Tur- 
key doesn’t adopt democratic 
values, it will never become a 
fell EU member." the colum- 
nist Hadi Uluengln wrote. 

Abdullah Gul deputy leader 
of the pro-Islamic Welfare 
Party, said state prosecutors 
planned to take Rfrn to court 
because of a Guardian article 
which quoted him as saying 
that his party wanted to 
change Turkey’s secular 
system. 

Mr Gul said feat he did not 
mean to abolish fee Turkish 
republic, simply to end an era 
of public unhappiness. 



Bonn liberals 
do volte-face 
on wiretapping 
to fight crime 


Katerina von Waldersee 
In Bonn 


THE party keeping Chan- 

I cellor Helmut Kohl in 
power, the Free Democrats, 
abandoned part of its lib- 
eral ideology yesterday by 
supporting a wiretapping 
law, provoking the resigna- 
tion of the justice minister. 
Sabine Lettfeeusser-Schnar- 
renberger. one of fee FDP's 
few remaining campaigners 
for civil liberties. 

She left after 63 per cent 
of FDP members voted for 
the tapping of private 
homes in the fight against 
organised crime. 

The result was a blow to 
fee FDP’s straggle to carve 
out an image for itself and 
boost its flagging popular- 
ity before three state elec- 
tions next year. 

If, as widely expected, It 
fails to be returned to the 
regional parliaments, Mr 
Kohl may be forced to call 
an early general election. 

The FDP, which had 
threatened to block the bill 
in parliament, now finds it- 
self in agreement with Mr 
Kohl’s Christian Demo- 
crats, who argue that it will 
help police investigating 
money laundering and drug 
trafficking. 

Bat the FDP. which is in- 
creasingly seen as just a cli- 
ent of the Christian Demo- 
crats, will find it even 
harder to make its policies 
credible. 

Yesterday’s vote provided 
some relief to the FDP’s em- 
battled leader, Wolfgang 
Gerhard t, who had backed 
the bill. Mr Gerhardt suf- 
fered a setback last week 
when he failed in an at- 
tempt to oust the economics 
minister, Gan ter Rexrodt, 
and take over the leader- 
ship of the FDP’s parlia- 
mentary group. 

Persistent infig hting in 
the FDP has reinforced the 
impression that it is on the 
verge of collapse, under- 
mining Mr Kohl's coalition. 


Austria breaks 
with the past 


There are no safe 
bets in Sunday’s 
poll, Ian Traynor 

in Vienna writes 


H ALF a century of 
stable, predictable gov- 
ernment has come to 
an abrupt end in Austria and 
the country goes fearfully to 
the polls on Sunday for a snap 
election. 

No one seems to have a clue 
what comes next. The crisis 
began with the surprising col- 
lapse of the coalition govern- 
ment of Social and Christian 
Democrats in October, a year 
after the last general election 
and nine years into the chan- 
cellorship of Franz Vranitzky, 
the Social Democrat leader. 

Austria's traditional two- 
party system, which for much 
of its life has functioned like a 
one-party system through 
"grand coalitions", has sud- 1 
denly admitted a third player , 
the far right in the form of the I 
telegenic boyish demagogue 
Jorg Haider and his Freedom 
Party'. 

The rise of Mr Haider, 
standing on an anti-immigra- 
tion platform and urging a 
radical renewal of the Aus- 
trian system on the lines of 
Newt Gingrich's Contract 
with America, has the politi- 
cal establishment in a panic. 

Already Europe's foremost 
extreme rightwinger in terras 
of parliamentary presence, 
Mr Haider looks certain to 
improve his standing on Sun- 
day by winning about a quar- 
ter of the vote, putting him- 
self in line for an assault on 
fee chancellorship later In 
fee decade. 

The final opinion polls yes- 
terday showed the Social 
Democrats moving ahead of 
the Christian democratic 
Austrian People's Party — 34 
to 28 per cent — after both 
had run neck-and-neck 
throughout the campaign. Mr 
Haider was on 24-26 per cent. 
The Social Democrats have 


fought a conservative cam- 
paign. promising to protect 
jobs, pensions, and a gener- 
ous welfare system. Their 
campaign slogan has been: 
“No experiments with our 
precious Austria." 

The play-safe strategy 
seems to be paying off as the 
uneasy electorate shifts 
finally towards the comfort of 
what it Knows best. The 
Social Democrats have held 
fee chancellorship for fee 
past quarter-century. 

But fee polls are a perilous 
guide to Sunday's ballot. Cor 
they have found record num- 
bers of don't- Knows: up to 
40 per cent of respondents. 

The pundits believe that Mr 
Haider could be fee main ben- 
eficiary of the floating vote. 

The People’s Party candi- 
date for chancellor, Wolfgang 
Schiissei, triggered fee snap 
election by walking out of fee 
coalition in October because 
of a budget impasse and a row 
about spending cuts. 

It was a huge gamble for Mr 
Schussel, who calculated that 
he could arrest his party’s de- 
cline and steal first place 
from the Social Democrats. 

By general assent Mr 
Schiissei has fought a strong 
campaign. But according to 
yesterday’s polls he has gam- 
bled and lost. 

They put him around the 
same level as last year, a post- 
war low. The Social Demo- 
crats, too, had their worst 
performance of modern times 
— they polled 35 per cent last 
year — and could fail even 
lower on Sunday. 

What people fear is a parlia- 
mentary stalemate that would 
make Austria ungovernable: 
prone to shifting pacts and 
fragile coalitions. 

Mr Haider appears relish 
the prospect of remaining In 
opposition, hoping that an- 
other grand coalition will 
stagger on under fee weight 
of its own contradictions, 
break down again, and put a 
disgruntled electorate behind 
him in 1998. 

It is difficult to see bow he 
can lose. 


Checbenia yesterday anddashed with Rufsianfro^s inhostil- 
ities feat cast apall over the start ctf disputed Sections. 

Fighting raged in and around Gudermes, 19-miles east of the 
capital Grozny, in some of the worst daytime dashes In the . 
southern republic in months, Russian news agencxessaii . 

Russian m^tary officials said 40 rebels occupieda^^rtal 

in Gudermes and took the deputy chiefsur^on hostage. Fa^. 

^AtlSloSSch^ andftve Russian t^pswerekm^a^- 
rebels fired on a Russian anmpd 
interior ministry offlcialsakL 

said fighting had broken out in two other towns outsioeGrozny 
— Novogr oznensky an d Shatoi — but there were no detaHs. _ 
The incidents came as Chechens began voting for a leader cal 

fee republic and representatives to the Russian Duma. 

In Grozny, according to Interfax news agency, a scho ol . : 
designated as a polling station was attacked with grenades 
before voting began. No one was injured. In Urus-Martan, 
demonstrators surrounded ajnobile polling station, echoing 
rebel protests that fair balloting Is impossible before Russian 
troops leave. Itar-Tass said. —AP, Grozny. 

Surprise security pact 

AUSTRALIA and Indonesia have agreed a siuisnse security . - 

t reat y, a htg strategic development for the Asia-racmc region, it 
was revealed yesterday. The pact, to be signed in Jakarte cm 
Monday, ends 18 months of secret negotiations between fee prime 
minister, Paul Keating, and Presldmit Suharto. 

Mr Keating described it as "a m^jor strategic developmentlca: 
Australia and for fee region”. The pact commits both countries to 

wcsk for peace arid security in the region and was negotiated 

despite a tense diplomatic atmosphere. Australia and Indonesia, ' 
which have had an uneasy relationship for years; will consult to 
meet “adverse" security challenges. 

The United States. Australia’s closest ally, was told of the dead a 
few tours before the announcement. Other countries wife which 
Australia has security ties — Singapore, Malaysia, Papua New 
Gi Tjwpft and New Zealand — were told afterWaidS. . - ■ ■ . 

Mr Seating raid fee agreement, which was initiated by Austra- 
lia, had treaty statusbtft was not a defence pact Itdid not it 
endorse everything Jakarta did internally. “The agreement is 
intended to make an enduring and powerful assert ion, both 
within the region and outside it, that fee long-term strategic 
interests of Australia and Indonesia coincide," he added. 

The treaty was quickly criticised by Australia’s East Timor 
lobby, who cited Indonesian’s continued human rights violations 
in the former Portuguese colony. But Mr Keating said pressure on 
the government to alienate Indonesia would not help their 
cause. — Christopher Zinn. Sydney. 


Japan movers to ban cult 

THE Japanese authorities yesterday conducted a series erf raids 
and seized the assets of the controversial Aum ShinrOtyocul t as 
fee government anixmnoed a decision to use a stiff anti-subver- 
sive law for fee first time in more than four decades to disband it 
Its founder, Shdko Asahara, and 160 leaders are in prison 
awaiting trial for causing fee nerve gas attack on fee Tokyo 
underground on March 20 in which 12 people died and 5,500 were - 
rushed to hospital Other charges against them indude other gas 
attacks, murders and kidnappings. The ban will not take effect for 
several weeks. At bearings next week, the cult wffli have an - 
opportunity to dispute fee government's derision to use the 1952 
law . — Kevin Rafferty, Tokyo. ' ' 


‘Superman’ star is home 

CHRISTOPHER REEVE, the Superman star, who was paralysed 
in a riding acc ident in May, returned home this week after almost 
six months in a New Jersey rehabilitation hospital. The actor has 
lost all movement from the neck down and breathes with the help 
of a respirator . though he has recently managed to do without it 
for up to IS minutes . 

He controls his electric wheelchair by blowing into or sucking a 
tube, and can operate a computer using a similar device. In a. 
stetementhe said feat leaving the Kessler Institute left him wife 
"profound feelings . . . most of all happiness to be going home with 
my wife and children '* . — Ian Katz, New York. 


Too close encounters 

AMARRIEDmanandhisloverwhostcdBaway to a holiday- 
cotta^ for a romantic evening without their spouses made an 
unwelcome discovery when theypaMa social call on neighbours. 

Hearing lively music in a nearby -ho use, the lovers decided to 
take some wine and join fee party. Inside, they found thefr own 
partners locked to embrace. Bulgaria's 24 Houre daily rep o rted. 

The two wives hurled themselves at each other, screaming 
abase. Their embarrassed husbands intervened when the women 
tried to attack each other with garden hoes. After much recrimi- 
nation, fee two mmi accompanied their own wives home to a 
chorus of cheers from amused onlookers. 

The two couples, who live to Shoumeo, to northeast Bulgaria, 
befriended each other last summer at a Black Sea resort, the 
newspaper said. None of fee four had known of their partner’s 
affair. — Reuter. Sofia. 


French rail strike cracks 
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THE first sign of & thaw in France's public sector strikes 
appeared yesterday when a Paris Metro line began a lim- 
ited. service for the first time in more than a fortnight. 7 
Train drivers In Lille, Nancy and Strasbourg voted to 
return to work, while the Post Office said a stoppagein 
sorting offices was win ding down. 

The socialist-led CFDT trades union movement stepped 
up appeals fbr an end to public transport strikes, defying 
t he co mmunist-led CGT and the more moderate Force 
Ouvriere, which want more government concessions. 
Mach depends on a protest march tomorrow by the most 
militant anions. The Force Ouvriere leader, Marc BlondeL 
urged Prime Minister Alain Juppe to bring forward talks 
on employment planned for next Thursday. 

But most railworkers, particularly in Paris, Marseille 
and Lyon, have voted against ending the three-week stop- 
page, and want Mr Juppe to withdraw the welfare cots 
that provoked public sector anger. — Paul Webster, Paris. 


SE Asia goes nuclear-free 

SOUTH-EAST ASIA will officially become a nuclear weapon-free 
zone today when leaders of fee Association of South-East Asian 
Nations (Asean) sign a treaty to ban the possession, manufacture 
and purchase ctf nuclear arms. 

The seven Asean members —Brunei, Indonesia, Malaysia, fee 
Philippines, Singapore. Thailand and Vietnam— as well as 
Burma .Cambodia and Laos, will ban the testing or use of nuclear 
weapons and the dumping of nuclear waste in waters around 
their countries, but will allow the "innocent passage" of foreign 
warships that may be carrying nuclear weapons, provided they 
show no warlike intentions. 

Last week the United States said it would not sign the protocol, 
because it was “too restrictive". But Asean officials say objections 
from the nuclear powers are mainly legal and could be overcome 

by changing the definitions ctf sea rights. — Reuter. Bangkok. 
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Protest is growing against Palestinian ‘honour killings 9 of women, writes DEREK BROWN in Taiyiba 


Righteous 
murder 




O N THE night of 
September 8, Rud- 
eina Jemel went to 
bed with a cup of 
coffee. Soon afterwards — the 
coffee was still warm when 
they found the body — a killer 
entered her bedroom and shot 
her twice in the neck. 

No one has been charged 
with the murder, although 
the police held a 19-year-old 
man for several weeks. Pow- 
der burns were found on hts 
clothing, but the police said 
they did not have enough evi- 
dence for an indictment The 
man is now free and still liv- 
ing in Taiyiba village. He is 
Salim Jemel, Rudeina's son. 

Whoever pulled the trigger, 
Rudeina Jemel was the victim 
of what is called here an hon- 
our killing — a sick euphe- 
mism for a degenerate crime. 
The offence for which she 
paid with her life was that 
after many years as a div- 
orcee, she wished to remarry. 
The women of her family sup- 
ported her decision; the men 
vehemently opposed it 
In Palestinian society the 
traditional view is that a div- 
orced woman’s place is in her 
parents' home. But Rudeina 
had already broken with tra- 
dition. She was, by all ac- 
counts a remarkable person: 
an exemplary mother, a suc- 
cessful businesswoman, and a 
source of strength for all the 
family. 

The house where she died is 
a spacious two-storey villa 
which she had built to under- 
line her independence. It is 
now home to three genera- 
tions of women who have 
rejected their menfolk to 
come together in grief and 
anger. 

“She provided a refuge for 
all the family. She gave us all 
so much,” says Marwa 
jbarah, a niece. “To have 
killed her is to kill all the 
women in this family. She 
gave us power, and now we 
are lost 

"In our society, women are 
supposed to serve all the time, 
give all foe time. They killed 
my aunt because she was a 
very strong woman.” 
Rudeina’s mother, Mu- 
zayan, aged 70, looks frail and 
grey. She half-lies on a bed, 
puffing on cigarettes, and in- 
sists Palestinian women are 
better off now than when she 
was young. ... 

"She didn’t do anything 
wrong. All she did was to de- 
cide to get married," she says. 
"1 realised it was [an honour 
killing] in the first minutes 
after I heard what had hap- 
pened. I am still sick from it" 

c ln our society, 
women are to 
serve; they die 
for being strong* 


Does she believe her grand- 
son could have done it? I 
don’t want to say that, she 
replies. “I am going to die. I 
am aftnid to go -to God and 

learn I was wrong." 

Later, she says of Salim: 
“Right now. I hate him. I can t 
see him now, but I am the one 
who looked after him when he 
was a little kMLJEfe was usu- 
ally in my arms.” • 

Rudeina's daughter Fatin, 

seed 18. talks bitterly of the 
Sfction to the Wiling. 
“People say they are very 
sorry, and that they thought 
my mother was a very 

respectable woman. But te- 

Viind our backs, I know they 

are saying she would not have 

been killed without a reason- 
- Fatin is a psut-time nurse at 
a hospital in Netanya, on the 

S coast “I think the^ 

SBs 1 talk to mere are more 
shocked than the pe°£to b®re. 
because in their society it is 


impossible to kill a woman 
like this," she says. 

That despairing comment is 
not, of course, true Women 
are killed by their menfolk in 
Israel (42 in 1992 and 1993), as 
they are in Britain or any 
other country. What makes 
Palestinian society different 
Is that the barbarity is still 
condoned by traditionalists. 

A few months ago a man 
knifed his sister in the street 
in tiie northern village of Da- 
liyat el-Karmil. He was ap- 
plauded as the police led him 
away. In 1994 a Druse woman 
of 38 who had lived in New 
York for 15 years revisited 
her fomily. Her brother, aged 
21 and serving in the Israeli 
army, upbraided her for her 
Western dress and habits. 
When she told him to mind 
his own business, he shot her 
20 times with his service rifle. 
The family refused to con- 
demn the killing. 

In 1989 an Arab delegation 
pleaded with the Israeli 

The problem is 
traditional 
leaders looking 
to pick up votes’ 

courts to treat honour kill- 
ings leniently, as a longstand- 
ing cultural custom. The 
courts sggm to have taken the 
plea to heart According to 
women's groups, most such 
murderers, who rarely con- 
ceal their crime at evade cap- 
ture, receive prison sentences 
of seven years or less. 

Roughly a sixth of all Pales- 
tinians — nearly a million 
people — live in Israel. 
Taiyiba lies about a mile west 
of the socalled Green Line 
dividing Israel from the occu- 
pied West Bank. It is virtually 
indistinguishable from the 
towns on the other side of the 
pre-1907 border, not least in 
the plight of its womenfolk. 

Yet there are signs of 
change, in Israel at least. Last 
weekend a .small but noisy 
procession in Nazareth de- 
manded an end to the practice 
which, activists say, has 
claimed the lives of at least 27 
women in four years. 

More than half the demon- 
strators were men. Among 
them was Amir Mak h ouL a. 
social worker, who said: “1 
am here because I believe in 
it” . - . 

For many years, be said, 
people bad kept silent about 
honour killings. ‘The issue 

of women was put on the mar- 
gins of political activity. It is 
not so much a matter of reli- 
gion- In general, the religious 
leaders are still keeping 
silent or sometimes they con- 
demn the killings- The real 
problem is with the ■ tradi- 
tional political leaders who 
are always looking to pick up 

votes.” , 

The point was unaerunea 
by another marcher, All Rar 
fiaa. A lawyer and devout 
Muslim from Haifa, he pas- 
sionately denied that honour 
killings could be justified by 
the Koran. Pulling from his 
pocket small white c ards 
bearing passages copied from 
the Koran, he quoted verse 
after verse enjoining toler- 
ance and mutual respect be- 
tween the sexes. 

The coalition of womens 
groups, both Palestinian and 
Israeli, seems to be picking 
up momentum. But there are 
divisions. Same are reluctant 
to antagonise the 
traditionalists. 

Aida Toumai Suleiman, an 
activist insisted that the cam- 
paign was directed against all 
violence committed in foe 
r>qmp of family honour. “We 
are not going against any- 
body. We are trying to create 
a more healthy society.” 




“r™cy.. .Fatin. aged 18. stands at foe grave of her mother Rudeina Jemel. a divorcee killed for wanting to remarry photograph: alon farage 


David Hirst In Beirut 


S YRIA has expressed op- 
timism about the 
chances of a break- 
through in the stalled Israeli- 
Syrian peace negob^ons as 
the US secretary of state. 
Warren Christopher, arrives 
in Damascus today. 

Syrian officials privately 

attribute this to what they see 

as the “complete” change 
which has come about in Isra- 
el’s attitude since the prime 
minister. Shimon Peres, suc- 
ceeded his assassinated pre- 
decessor, Yitzhak Rabin. Offi- 
cials also believe that, instead 
of merely acting as a go-be- 
tween, the US is now ready to 
play a more active role m the 
peacemaking. . 

Mr Christopher’s visit the 
state-controlled al-Thaurah 
newspaper said yesterday, 
was “a precious opportunity” 
because “the chances or 
achieving tangible and rapid 
progress have never been 
greater." 

In the opinion of the daily 
Tishreen, foe talks were en- 
i taring a new phase because 
| Mr Peres was now “speaking 
a new language which genu- 
inely deserves attention . He 
was not giving elections pri- 
ority over peace. 

But there should be no illu- 
sions: there had to be total 
withdrawal from foe Golan, 
and “the elimination of any 
presence, in whatever form or 
size" — a reference to Rabin’s 
i demand for early-warning 
stations on Syrian soil — 
“reminiscent of occupation." 
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and is urging Kuwait and the 
gpudis to stand firm. 

Arab doubts have become 
more vocal since the presi- 
dent of the United Arab Emir- 
SE Sheikh Zaid bin Saltan 
al-Nahayan, urged an end to 
sanctions in October- Else- 
where in the Guff, Q^jand 
Oman have urged a re-flunk- 
Egypt, which fought with 
the Shed coalition in 1991, is 
working for the return of Iraq 

toS^bfoWandteurgirg 

Baghdad to account for miss- 
Jordan, once a close, ally of 

Iran is cooperating closely 
SS the sanctions pohjtf, 
downgrading its tiefvjWi 
Baghdad and building links 

with the S^rood 

Ian adds - 
yesterday that Preset Sad; 

a Pentagon team to search for 
the body of mi American pitot 
who was shot down over the 

military officers, 

the first to set toot on Iraqi 
soil since the Gulf - war, wffi 
try to recover the re m a ins of , 

Lieutenant Commander 
Michael Speicher, whose 
fiehter-bomber crashed on 
first day <rf the air-cam- 
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PERHAPS it was tempting fate. Two 
months ago reporters returned to Brix- 
ton for the tenth anniversary of the 1985 
riots. Heartening stories were filed 
about an inner city area which was 
rejuvenating itself. New jobs, new pro- 
jects (240 of them) and a new five-year 
programme were forging a New Brix- 
ton. In the words of the chief executive 
of the regeneration programme, there 
was “a great sense of energy, vibrancy 
and optimism — the riots are part of 
our history but we have moved on". 
Ten weeks on and Brixton moved back- 
wards this week as a third round of 
riots in 14 years ignited. There is no 
longer the shock that the first round I 
caused in 1981. In the opening words of 
the Scarman Report “the British people 
watched with horror and increduli- 
ty. . .scenes of violence and disorder in 
their capital city, the like of which had 
not previously been seen in this cen- 
tury in Britain.” 

TTiere are two reasons for this lack of 
shock. Regretably, riots have become a 
familiar phenomenon in the last 14 
years — not just in inner cities but on 
the outer rim too. More hopefully, 1995 
was not 1981. This was not a community 
in revolt but a small number of protest- 
ers many of whom were sincerely — 
and understandably — distressed by 
the death of a second black man in 
police custody in the district within six 
months, but a minority of whom 
wanted to cause trouble and admitted 
as much. Once the shop windows were 
broken, all manner of other opportunist 
looters moved in. 

The precise chronology of events is 
disputed but two events poured petrol 
on the simmering anger of the demon- 
strators: the latest edition of the black 
newspaper. The Voice,- with, its front 
page interview of an anonymous wit- 
ness who claims to have seen the police 
beating up the man who died in custo-' 
dy; and Rudy Narayan, the black law- 


Will Russia’s red flag fly again? 


If it does, it’s mainly because the market has failed to deliver 


THE revival of the Communist Party in 
this weekend’s Russian elections, as 
forecast by the polls, will also revive 
some images which should have died 
with the cold war. We may expect maps 
showing blobs of red where former 
communist parties have been voted 
back — in Eastern Europe as well as 
Russia. That old quotation from Marx 
about the spectre haunting Europe will 
be disinterred. It is indeed remarkable 
that the discredited Russian Party j 
should be running today with such 1 
good prospects — without even having | 
adopted a social-democratic label It 
would have been unbelievable three or 
four years ago. It is not a very inviting 
prospect, either in itself or in the com- 
bination which the communists are 
likely to form with one or more of the 
Russian nationalist parties in order to 
secure a majority in the Duma. But if it 
is now on the electoral menu, that is 
only be because the dishes served up by 
a rampant market have proved, to the 
majority, so unappetising: that 1s the 
real lesson to digest 
The Russian communist resurgence 
needs to be put first into modest per- 
spective: if it is forecast to do best in the 
polls that is only because the other 
parties will do badly. Russia will be 
lucky if half the electorate votes: many 
of them will waste their votes on a 
multitude of small parties which will 
fail the five per cent barrier imposed by 
proportional representation. But the 
party' remains the largest in Russia 
with half a million members, 20,000 


I branches and more than a hundred 
newspapers and journals. A large pro- 
1 portion of its rank and file come from 
the elderly on fixed incomes, but young 
professionals have also appeared at 
meetings. Its leader Gennady Zyuganov 
serves up a selective view of Party 
history — Gagarin rather than Stalin — 
and claims to defend a nation which Mr 
Yeltsin has consigned to a “semi-colo- 
nial” fate. Russia, he says, is being 
turned into “an enormous Chechenia or 
a giant Colombia." Mr Zyuganov’s plat- 
form is no clearer than that of any other 
party though he appears to favour lim- 
ited re-nationalisation and a new feder- 
ation with Russia's closest neighbours. 
But it is more than an appeal to nostal- 
gia. In spite of the repression, Soviet 
society under communism did offer a 
coherent set of social ethics which was 
not solely propaganda. It is not just 
rose-tinted vision to recall that educa- 
tion was free and people lived longer. 

Many who have followed the turbu- 
lent last years and are sympathetic to 
Russia’s problems, will feel that this 
election offers little positive hope and 
that a much larger question-mark 
hangs over the presidency. But it was \ 
always naive to suppose that a demo- , 
era tic process could emerge satisfacto- 1 
rily out of a political rupture with the 
past and an economic revolution which 
has displayed much more of the anar- 
chic than of the disciplined side of 
capitalism. Sunday's vote should be 
greeted calmly: whatever the result it is 
only a page in a long chapter ahead. 


MMMMMM-GbT 
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Not yet a burnt out case 

Despite the riot, there is cause for hope in Brixton 


j yer expelled from the Bar, who in an 
inflammatory address told the crowd 
1 "the Brixton police are killers. They 
will not understand what they have 
done until one of them has been killed.” 
There is already a law against such 
inflammatory language but whether the 
prosecution service should give Mr 
Narayan the martyrdom he wants is 
another issue. 

All three political parties rightly con- 
demned the violence yesterday. A legiti- 
mate demonstration is no excuse for 
looting or fire-bombing. The jury is still 
out on the new long-handled police 
baton, which was used dining the ar- 
rest of the first local black than to die in 
custody this year. Police rfaim the ba- 
ton provides them with more protection 
but critics argue it heightens tension 
and makes them more militaristic. 
Clearly better communication needs to 
be maintained with local communities 
during official inquiries into com- 
plaints about police abuse. Local com- 
munities are suspicious of the police 
complaints authority yet one of their 
inquiries this year has already led to a 
murder charge against a police officer. 

Brixton on Wednesday night was a 
grim reminder that it is easier to de- 
stroy than to build. Multiple numbers 
of community groups and entrepre- 
neurs have been rehabilitating Brixton 
for over a decade. It is easy to make 
inflammatory speeches; much, much 
harder to build up co mmunit y groups 
and local businesses. Wednesday night 
means even more local people win be 
out of work. But the community groups 
remain. So do most of the projects. The 
optimism of two months ago had firm 
foundations. There are two immediate ' 
challenges: ending the sense of exdu- , 
sion which some young black people 
still express; and introducing an ac- 
countable police service. Michael How- I 
ard is no substitute for a proper police 1 
authority. 1 



Letters to the Editor 


Caught in the present time zone SSJS 


Y OXJR leader (December 
13) in favour of abolish- 
ing the use of Green- 
wich Mean Time in the UK 
uses a number of arguments 
which are not as clear-cut as 
you suggest The only -firm 
1 data on road safety came from 
the 1968-71 experiment in the 
UK. This was before the 
breathalyser or seatbelts 
were introduced, and the Im- 
provement in road safety af- 
forded by advanced braking 
systems, design of the motor 
car and new speed limits. 
Also, if yon looked at road ac- 
cidents between 4pm and 7pm 
instead of accidents between 
4pm and 6pm. there was a net 
increase in casualties among 
child cyclists and 
pedestrians. 

Indeed, the Government 
came to the conclusion that 
although the figures give "the 
impression that (extending 
summer time) has contrib- 
uted to a substantial decrease 
in the total number of serious 
and fetal injuries, they should 
be treated with caution.” The 
House of Commons recog- 
nised this at foe time and 
voted by 366 to 81 to end the 
experiment. 

Light is only one factor in 
road accidents. In 1986, in i 
Strathclyde, for instance, 62 
per cent of accidents in the { 
dark took place on wet roads, 
compared with only 40 per 
cent of accidents in daylight 
Who can say which mattered 
more — the darkness or the 
rain? 

The early morning hours 
are colder and more likely to 
be icy. Peak morning rush 
hour, as well as the peak eve- 
ning rush, would occur in 


these conditions. This would 
create special hazards for 
road construction workers, 
postmen, fanners and . chil- 
dren going to schooL 
Will the people of Plym- 
outh, Carlisle. Belfast and 

Cardiff, where sunrise will 
not occur before Sam for 
much of the winter, also be 
given an opt-out of the new 
time zone? < 

Finally, the switch to Cen- 
tral European Time would 
defy some fundamental geo- 
graphical facts. CET would 
create a common time zone 
across Europe, double the 
width of any other time zone. 
You are also incorrect in sug- 
gesting that a ehatigp would 
keep the UK in step with the 
rest of Europe. There are 
three time zones in Europe. 
Finland and Greece are al- 
ready one hour ahead of CET 
' because of their geographical 
position. The US has five time 
zones and works welL Surely 
Europe can work with three? 
Kate Hoey MP. 

Phil GalUe MP. 

Charles Kennedy MP. 
Andrew Welsh MP. 

House of Commons, 

London SW10AA. 


C ENTRAL European Time 

wQl not end “the dreary 


titiPwQl not end “the dreary 
ritual of putting the clocks 
back in winter”, as in main- 
land Europe there Is still a 
change to summertime. It will 
result in the abolition of 
Greenwich Mean Time. 

In the north of Scotland, the 
number of days on which 
people have to go to work in 
the dark will be extended by 
several weeks. The UK is an a 
different time zone because of 
the curve of the Earth. Those 
who can't recognise that are 
flat-earthers in more ways , 
than one. 

Malcolm Bruce MP. j 

House of Commons, , 

London SW1A QAA. . , 


It is ludicrous that every- 
one's lifestyle should be al- 
tered for the Stock Exc h a n ge. 
Let us have a referendum on 
the matter. 

Elizabeth Dean. 

20 Ramillies Avenue. 

Cheadle Hulme. 

Cheadle, Cheshire SK8 7AL. 


G RANADA’S spin doctor 
offers a quotation from 
David Mellor in 1990 (Letters, 
December 14) to “disprove" 
my statement that the fund- 
ing-formula arrangement was 
a safety net* contrived solely 
to sustain Channel 4. The quo- 
tation does no such thing. It 
merely underlines the absurd, 
size of the inducement offered 
to ITV — , at Channel 4’s-ex- 
pense — to carry the now de- 
funct risk of any reciprocal 
obligation. As a state aid It 
was necessary for the Govern- 
ment to register the provi- 
sions in Brussels in 1992: the 
support of Channel 4 was the 
sole stated purpose. Even 
more ill uminating , is David 
Mellor 1 s view in the Guardian 
in May. 1994: "Viewed objec- 
tively, the Channel 4 safety 
net has become a leg-iron; it 
must be struck off to prevent 
one of the best things in Brit- 
ish broadcasting becoming 
hobbled and cramped." 
Michael Grade. 

Channel 4 Television. 

124 Horseferry Road, ' - 
London SW1P2TX. 


F OR many, communicating 
with the US is at least as 


T HE extra hour of darkness 
in the morning would be 


I in the morning would be 
much colder than the present 
hour of riarimrere In the eve- 
ning following upon a day of 
rising temperatures- Thus 
much more fuel for heat and 
li ghting would be used. Also, < 
schoolchildren have to wait I 
around at bus-stops an the 
fre ezing mornings and moth- 
ers have to take their babies 
and toddlers out to wait with i 
than. 


a? " m 


•VHlLf 1 CAN 



■ with the US is at least as 
important as communicating 
with Europe. If we were to be 
six hours ahead of Eastern 
Standard Time instead of five, 
there would be very little time 
left when both countries, were 
at work, and able to talk to 
each other. In contrast, the 
one-hour tima difference with 
the rest of Europe is a minor 
irritant, especially as the lan- 
guage difference makes it fax \ 
more common to conduct 
business by letter or fox than 
by telephone. 

Those who need or want to 
work German/Ttalten hours, 
or just want lighter evenings, 
should just start work earlier. 
If we all worked 84, instead of 
9-5, 12 noon would foil in the 
middle of the day, as nature 
intended. 

Timothy Lidbetter. 

22 Burton Road, 

Kings ton- Up on-Thames, 

Surrey KT25TF. 


I F THE allegations of bribery 
turn out to be true and the 


Y OUR leader states: “the 
Scots should simply exer- 


■ Scots should simply exer- 
cise their democratic right 
and not change their time.” 
How precisely are we meant to 
do t his given that we do not 
have control of our own 
affairs? 

Mike Docherty. 

24 Beech woo d Dri ve, 

Glasgow G12 7EX. i 


I turn out to be true and the 
lottery contract was awarded 
inappropriately, will all Ihe 
people who have won do the 
honorable thing and return 
their prizes? 

Marc Levine. 

Cheyneys Avenue, 

Edgware, Middx HAS 6SD. 


W EDNESDAY’S Guardian 
informed me that Cad- 


Charged up I Another round of heavy drinking | A Royal view 


T HE demerger of the 
National Grid on behalf of 


Keep the BBC in the fast lane 

It must remain the broadcaster of national sporting events 


MAKE no mistake, ITVs capture of 
Formula 1 — after the loss of the FA 
Cup Final — is bad for the BBC. Sure, it 
still has an impressive portfolio of big 
events like the Grand National and 
Wimbledon but its coverage is fast 
eroding under twin attack from 
BSkyB’s subscription channels and 
ITV. With Formula l the contract has 
gone to another terrestial broadcaster, 
ITV, so universal access is preserved, 
but it won’t be long before a heavenly 
choir (conductor, Rupert Murdoch) 
questions whether the BBC should still 
be funded by a universally paid licence 
fee when so many Sun readers watch 
subscription chann els. Yet even on the 
most optimistic projections sa te llite 
and cable televison will re m ain minor- 
ity pursuits for a long time, so big 
events hitherto open to all will be 
enjoyed only by a fortunate minority. 
The nation will be poorer for it. 1 

Are there alternatives? Yes. The 


BBC’s fee — £89.50 from April 1, 1996 — 
could be raised (with poorer people 
protected) so it can compete more easily 
with Murdoch whose subscription 
channel charges almost £300 a year. It is 
only general relief that the BBC has 
i escaped the mad excesses of Thatcher- 
ism that alternatives don’t get aired. 

I Second, the Government should add to 
the list of protected events (like the 
Grand National and Wimbledon finals) 
others like the Ryder Cup and the 
British Grand Prix. Third, the Govern- 
ment or the Monopolies Commission 
should ensure that the right to broad- 
cast highlights of matches is unbundled 
from live coverage so that BSkyB can’t 
continue to refuse the BBC’s offers on 
events like the Ryder Cup. If nothing is 
done, ten more years of the slow seep- 
age now being witnessed will result in 
the BBC ceasing to be a leading broad- 
caster of national sporting events with 
all that that entails for universal access. 


■ National Grid on behalf of 
I the regional electricity com- 
panies brings a £50 discount 
to all domestic customers. 

NEA and Friends of the 
Earth believe that the most 
effective use of the £1 billion 
returned to consumers would 
have been to invest it in a 
national energy efficiency 
fond, which would lead to a 
reduction in fuel bills on a 
year-on-year basis. It would 
also benefit the environment 
by reducing C02 emissions. 

There are eight million 
households which cannot af- 
ford to heat their homes, and 
for which the first winter 
weather has brought misery. 
The recently announced 
redaction in Government 
grants to help people in these 
circumstances makes such in- 
vestment even more urgent. 
We are today inviting those 
individual electricity con- 
sumers who are able to, to do- 
nate some, or all. of their £50 
discount to the National Ener- 
gy Action Fund to help those 
on the lowest incomes. 

Charles Secrett. 

Friends ccf the Earth. 

Andrea Cook. 

National Energy Action. 

St Andrew’s House, 

9092 Pilgrim Street, 

Newcastle upon Tyne, 
NE16SG. 


S TEPHEN DORRELL has 
not raised the limits but 


J^S ONE of the 42,000 redun- 
#*dancies in the electricity 


iMdancies in the electricity 
industry since 1990. perhaps 1 1 
I should accept Tim Eggaris re- 
assurance that these changes i 
are to prepare it “for the 21st 
century”. He spoilt this by I 
adding: “Bui I have no idea 
where this structural creativ- 
ity will all end.” 

The . reality Is shown by 
Northern Electric, whose 
directors, you report (1,400 
power jobs to go in fresh 
round of cuts. December 13), 
plan to make more staff 
redundant over the next five 
years “as part of the effort to 
fond a £5-a-share sweetner to 
its shareholders”. Enough 
said. 

Martin Ecclestone. 

Princess Royal Cottage. 
Butterow West, 

Rodborough GL5 SUA. 


Onct raised the limits but 
his remarks have been so in- 
terpreted (Fury over boozer’s 
‘charter’, December 13). A dis- 
tinguished patient of mine, a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, 
informed me that 28 units a 
week was now “safe”. The 
Secretary of State said that 
three to four drinks per day 
for men, two to three for 
women, is not a significant 
health risk: a total of 28 
drinks per week for men and 
21 for women has therefore 
been understood as the new 
policy. However, the state- , 
men! then makes clear that 1 
four or more drinks a day for 
men and three or more for 
women — ie any more than 
the previous advice of 21 and 
14 units respectively — is not 
advisable because of the in- 
creased risk to health. 

This is true as. notwith- 
standing any possible value 
in relation to coronary heart 
disease, increasing levels of 
consumption represent a 
climb towards hazardous 
levels. 

A recent report from the 
Royal College of Physicians 
and the British Paediatric 
Association commented that 
many children are already ad- 
versely affected by their 
parents’ drinking. Another 
recent report from an all- 
party group of MPs quoted 
figures that alcohol is impli- 
cated in up to half of all 
crimes pud even higher pro- 
portions of violent offences. 

I would have liked Mr Dar- 
rell to have made it clear that 
he was advising a maximum 
of four drinks a day for men. 
three for women, within the 
weekly limits of 21 and 14 
drinks for men and women 


drunk because the Govern- 
ment says they can drink 
enough to do so. Infect all the 
blather says nothing about 
what people drink, when and 
why. It does, however, tell us 
everything about a bunch of 
politicians and do-gooders 
who have given up on dis- 
cussing real policies that 
mean anything to us, and pre- 
fer to stick their noses into 
how much, we eat, drink, 
smoke, exercise and who we 
have sex with. 

Like most people this 
Christmas, I won’t be taking a 
blind bit of notice of these i 
drinking recommendations, 1 
or any others. But I find it 
seriously worrying that so I 
many moralistic busy-bodies 
think they've got the author- 
ity to debate moral codes 
about how I live my life. Per- 
haps they should find lives of 
their own to lead. 

Tracey Brown. 

Trinity Court, 

Grays Inn Road, 

London WCl. 


Y OUR story “Prince enlists 
MPs in PR fight" (Decem- 


■ MPs in PR fight" (Decem- 
ber 13) put an absurd tabloid 
slant on a briefing for MPs on 
the work of the Prince of 
Wales's charitable Trusts. Far 
from being an “unprecedented 
step to boost his public 
image”, this was a private 
meeting — just like last year's 
Trusts briefing for MPs. Those 
who attended (invited four 
months ago) have all taken a 
direct interest In Prince's 
Trust projects. To label the 
meeting a personal PR ploy is i 
to disparage those present and 
belittle the Trusts, tackling 
social problems and bringing 
help to 20,000 disadvantaged 
young people every year. 

Allan Percival. 

Press Secretary to HRH 
The Prince of Wales. 

St James's Palace, 

London SW1A IBS. 


VV informed me that Cad- 
mon was "Britain’s first great 
poet”. I had always thought 
that Taliesin and Aneurin, 
both active three-quarters of 
a century earlier, jointly 
claimed that honour. How 
foolish of me to imagine that 
poets composing in Welsh, 
even if they did live in what 
later came to be known as the 
North of England and South- 
ern Scotland, could ever be 
given precedence over some 
obscure Anglo-Saxon versi- 
fier in the eyes of the English, 
Delyth Prys. 

2 Caeau Gleision, 

Rhiwlas, Bangor, 

Gwynedd LL57 4EW. 


S HOULD we now have a 
Regulator of Reeulators? 


O Regulator of Regulators? 
Quis custodlet ipsos custodes? 
Jim Golcber. 

SBIakesleyHill, 

Greens Norton, Towcester, 
Northants NN12 8BP. 


Please include a full postal 
address and daytime telephone 
number, even in e-mailed 
letters. We regret we cannot 
acknowledge receipt of letters. 
We may edit them for clarity and 
concision. 


A Country Diary 


ALCOHOL misuse is rising 
/^considerably in the gen- 


/iconsiderably in the gen- 
eral population, notably 
amongst women and young 
people. The cost to society in 
human and financial terms is 
enormous. The idea of a 
"safe” level of alcohol is a 
misnomer. 

The people who will present 
the biggest financial drain on 
future health resources are 
these who currently drink to 
excess but have now ironi- 
cally been given the green 
light by the Health Secretary 
to continue “safely”. 

Kate Adams. 

Women in Medicine, 

21 Wallingford Avenue, 

London W10BQA- 


There is clearly a need for 
clarification. 

(Prof) B N C Prichard FRCP. 
Chairman, Institute 
of Alcohol Studies. 

12 Caxton Street, 

London SW1H 0QS. 


AS A seasoned drinker I 
/^greatly appreciate the 


THIS debate about whether 
I the Government was act- 


ing irresponsibly by “encour- 
aging’’ greater drinking is 
just ludicrous. No one gets 


/^greatly appreciate the 
Government’s decision to 
raise the recommended limits 
of alcohol consumption. 

However, before 1 decide on 
my voting intention for . the 
next general election I would 
like to know what New 
Labour has to offer. 

John Lnnt 
16 Parkgate Road, 

Chester CHI 4AQ. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE: Our 1 
hay supplier, the estimable 
Mr Bracher, was delivering a l 
small load erf hay for us on 
Saturday morning. In the 
light of extended grass 
growth through a mild 
autumn. I was . relieved to 
note that prices bad eased. 
September prices, before rain 
came in the nick of time, had 
promised very high, price 
levels because, at the end of 
the summer heat, before the 
rain, a lot of pastureland was 
eaten out Hay prices usually 
touch their peak in March but 
September had already seen 
the £5 bale. Demand will cer- 
tainly have eased through 
good autumn grazing. Mr 
Bracher, who r uns his own 
l large flock of Texel cross- 
ewes lower down the Vale of 
Berkeley Is always interested 
in our flock of Herd wicks. As 
a breed native to Lakeland, 
mey nave a degree of novelty 
value here in the softer south. 
They don't seem all that evi- 
dent in their homeland .for 
that matter. In two recent 
road return trips to Glasgow, 
which takes you an 
the M6 right through Cam- 


bria, I saw not a single Herd- 
wick on the fells visible from 
the road . Mr Bracher pointed 
out, with the eye of the expe- 
rienced shepherd, that our 
ram Saul, a learner in his 
first season, was having cer- 
tain technical difficulties in 
completing his commission 
with the ewes this tupping 
season. The ewes need dag- 
ging — the clipping of their 
tail and rear wool to give the 
ram a chance of fertilising 
them as they come into sea- 
son. Mr Bracher is returning 
to complete the task this 
week. So we might get lambs 
in May next year. Which, al- 
though late, is within the 
bounds of normality. We saw 
newborn lambs in Devon in 
late November and this inter- 
ference with the natural 
rhythm of the ewe is 
achieved, chemically, by 
bringing her into season in 
mid-summer by an artificial 
stimulant' A hard winter will ' 
cause some losses, I imagine. 
‘It'S all about -selling iamb at- 
top prices — not a game we 
need to engage in, I . am 
relieved to recognise. 

COHNLVCKHURST 
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Dlazys Christmas 
■ Shopping worries are 
_* over, thanks to a hnge 
“2^-order advert in the ^ 
TetegraphuOn offer 

books % the same 
author: one isa thriller, an- 
other is an adventure story 
and a third is the taJe of ah 
adorable tabby cat My 
favourite, though, is Bil- 
DtojFiei^contented. loving 
pets in front of a crackling 
log fire. , . cricket on the vil- 
lage green with tea and 
cakesat four o'clock. . . 
rambling roses clambering 
over picture-postcard cot- 
Bilbury." How 
e *M*wtxng. But who Is the 
^®ator of this village, time- 
w ®n»dtonsfroHi the 

golden age of British inno- 
t ** ^ Vera on Cole- 
the ex-GP whose 
*»sebook” — '“My kinky 
wife gets steamed up when 
she washes and irons me!" 
was one recent effort — ap- 
pears In the People. Dr Cole- 
man comsefa some readers 
fa pr int ( Td rather sort 
sewage bare-handed than 
shake hands with someone 
like you”), and others on 
premium-rate sex-advice 
Phone lines. Elsewhere 
among his literary oeuvre, 
meanwhile, are Oral 
Bad Taste And Hard To 
Swallow?, and the Bilbury 
classic, I Hope Your Penis 
Shrivels Up! “Isn’t it won- 
derful,” says the advert’s 
blurb, “when you discover 
a series of books by an 
author you haven’t come 
across before?” Isn't it just? 

C harlie wuson 

would not share my 
passion for Dr Cole- 
man’s writings, for he does 
not enjoy exclamation 
marks — or “dog's cocks”, 
in his fey Glaswegian argot. 
He has learned to enjoy his 
job as acting editor of “In- 
dependent”, however — so 
much so that he muses on 
doing it permanently. His 
staff are besides themselves 
with glee. For as we learn 
from today's edition of the 
Wit and Wisdom of Gentle- 
man Charlie, he enshrouds 
them in an almost cloying 
cloak of affection. To Char- 
lie Leadbetter. when the 
overdressed executive ap- 
proached him: “Are you 
here to serve me my din? 
ner?” And to Tristan ", 
Davies, regarding the lat- 
ter’s Weekend section: “I’ll 
read it on Saturday. TU 
puke on it on Sunday. We’ll 
talk on Monday.” 

I N search of details about 
a new electronic tagging 
device (for handker- ;•» 
chiefs at risk from kidnap- 
pers), I called an informa- 
tion line about 
developments in science and 
technology. “Hello, and wel- 
come to Science Line.’' said 
a voice. “We’re sorry, but 
we're closed at the moment. 
for technical reasons.” 

OR his debut as Tory 
Central Office's chief 
schxnoozer of hacks, 
former Sunday Express’s 
political editor Charles . 
Lewtngton summoned the 
broadcast media to meet 
him at a press conference 
yesterday afternoon. He ar- 
rived late, and swiftly flew 
into a frightful bate when 
BBC Radio’s Nick Jones 
tried to set up his micro- 
phone. He had already 
promised an exclusive, he 
said, to afriend. Then the 
BBC lost patience, and sent 
the crew to Scotland Yard 
instead. Then JTN got into a 
buff and walked out. The - 
only person to get an inter- 
view was a returning Nick 
Jones. Mr Lewington then 
, insisted on conducting the 
i interview in front of a 
I TV showing Sky News, 

i whose own Adam Bolton 
was repeatedly snubbed. 

; Hats off to Mr Lewtngton, 

■ for a magnificent start. 


Golden glow over 
all our tomorrows 


COMMENT AND ANALYSIS 9 


Commentary 


Peter 

Preston 


HANKS to his Medi- 
terranean good looks 

and impeccably 

smooth manners. Mr Lew- 
ington’s Westminster nick- 
name is “wine-waiter num- 
ber one” (number two is 
another lobby journalist). 
For us, however, there can 
be only one wine waiter. Z 
am therefore distressed to 
report that Taki-George has 
received his first vote m the 
Diary Plebiscite to deter- 
mine the maleBrftisbjresi- 
dent you would least like to 

wake up with after a long 
night out with Monsieur 
Drambuie. A Gooding de- 
scribes bimas an 
lecherous, chmwittedfas- 

1 cist”. Shame on you, A 
i Gooding, for sgMktog so 

i about aDiary friend. 

T S HK foUowing notice ^ 

sssyssfflK 



I SAW Henry Fonda again 
last Sunday. Yesterday I 
heard John Lennon sing. I 
fully expect to bump into 
Arthur Mullard somewhere 
next week. The stars may 
wither and perish; but they 
also live on far decade after 
decade. Jt is the one great 
20th-cenfary change nobody 
talks about, let alone seems to 
think matters. Future Shock? 
Try Past Shock. 

Fonda was back in My Dar- 
ling Clementine, John Ford's 
Wyatt Earp version from 
1946, A new print a darkened 
cinema — and you were 
watching exactly what die au- 
dience of 49 years ago experi- 
enced. you were there with 
them without any need to ad- 
just to earlier times and 
patchier techniques. From 
the late 30s on. movies 
achieved a technical standard 


which doesn't get in the way. 
They can speak without im- 
pediment and will do so for 
centuries to come. 

It wasn't like that for our 
grandparents and great- 
grandparents. It had never 
been Uke that since mankind 
began. You had paintings and 
sculptures; you had books 
and plays and music. But the 
moving reality — the moment 
of creation rather than the 
moment of re-creation — was 
incapable of capture. The 
genius of Garrick and Kean 
and Mrs Siddons died with 
them. The past was handed 
down in fading memories and 
family traditions. 

No more. This is the first 
true golden age. Capital Gold 
for the pop time warp- UK 
Gold and (announced this 
week) Granada Gold — entire 
television channels devoted 
not merely to old films but to 
the more mundane social 
binding of television, bring- 
ing the 50s and 60s back to 
your future. Yesterday, with a 
little help from a satellite, 
could be wholly devoted to TV 
history. Lucy is there to be 
eternally loved. We are still 
being served in the Grace 
Brothers’ store. Randall and 
Hopkirk remain undeceased. 
The Generation Game is 


Larry Grayson's. The soaps — 
even the putrefied corpse of 
Eldorado — revolve on an 
endless belt (Granada Gold 
will have 35 years of Corona- 
tion Street to play with.) 

Nor is any of this limited to 
the outer reaches of Mr Mur- 
doch's empire. The old sol- 
diers of Dad’s Army don’t 
fade away. They are back on 
BBC Saturday prime time. 
ITVs latest sports wheeze is 
to re-broadcast the football of 
20 years ago. Who, last 
autumn, caught something 
called Baywatch Gold, 
dredged seamless and un- 
ashamed from the world of 
early silicon technology? 

We're not watching unre- 
lated bits of happenstance 
here. These are basic shifts. 
Rupert Murdoch buys Twen- 
tieth Century Fox, in part, be- 
cause he also buys its back 
catalogue of old films. Gra- 
nada teams up with BSkyB 
because of a precisely similar 
archive resource. Television 
— like radio — is in prolific 
explosion: channels by the 
hundred which can't all be 
filled with Kelvin's topless 
darts. Therefore the last 50 
years must be mined relent- 
lessly — cheap because ex- 
tant We are not required any 
longer to remember the past 


It is force-fed to us. But pause, 
because that's not the end of 
the old, old story. Pro 
grammes suitable for endless 
repetition don't get made by 
accident. They are designed 
with just that second strand 
of lucrative longevity in 
mind. At its simplest, today's 
newspaper is tomorrow's sea 
bass and french fries. News 
dates. Controversy dates. The 
Dad's Amy you tune into 
this winter was made when 
Big Jim Callaghan was mas 
ter of Downing Street. As cur- 
rent affairs go, prehistory — a 
voice and image from another 
age. But Captain Mainwar- 
ing’s lot (though mostly dead) 
bear scant relationship to the 
time and space that gave 
them' birth. They were al- 
ready not fir from long gone 
when they first appeared 
So It flows: Pride and Midd- 
leman^ from the public li- 
brary, Poirot and Heartbeat 


The old soldiers 
of Dad’s Army 
don’t fade away. 
They are back on 
BBC television 
primetime 


and Dr Finlay from an era far 
enough back to be safely 
sealed and cosily nostalgic — 
which, in turn, produces an 
indefinite shelf life. And if 
that's not always possible, 
then a cocoon of timelessness, 
of insulation, can serve just 
as welL Neighbours or Home 
and Away come from a card- 
board realm which, in truth, 
belongs to no specific place or 


year. Coronation Street was 
once the evocation of Salford 
just-past, but has now become 
never-never-land parody 
Richard Wilson will be ahle to 
keep one foot in the grave for 
haif-a-century or more. Hya- 
cinth Bucket (yesterday's tab- 
loids) may indeed be saying: 
Enough is enough. But them 
are buckets of her in the stor- 
age cupboard for likely lads 
or men who behave badly to 
keep dragging forth. 

This is the past which pres- 
ent calculation bands us day 
after day. A past of snug fam- 
ily units and modest domestic 
eruptions. A past of confected, 
or often non-existent, cre- 
ation. A past gift-wrapped, 
past where nobody catches 
Aids, nobody sleeps rough, 
nobody riots in Brixton, 
past where canned laughter 
echoes on cue. What seemed 
infinitely contemporary at 
the time — like the Beatles 
films — now shrivels Into un- 
watehability. like an old-fash- 
ion mag. The trick is to take a 
step back and a step side- 
ways. to peddle the semblance 
of reality like the last of the 
summer wine. 

Where does that leave the 
reality we have and the future 
we're embarked on? A knifed 
headmaster by a school gate 
against a shot PC George 
Dixon under his Dock Green 
blue lamp? The rubble of Brix- 
ton High Street against a pass- 
port to Pimlico? rt leaves the 
world we live in looking pretty 
sick — and the world we are 
told to remember smugly rose- 
ate. That wasn’t the past- It is 
manufactured history with the 
nasty bits excised. But do we 
know that do we realise the 
illusion — where the Darling 
Buds of May sprout forever at 
9pm on the one they 'call the 
Family Channel? 






Life after the anger 


Michael Massive argues that in the 
wake of Brixton the police must face 
up to. local criticism, and below, 

Heather Rabbatts wants to see 
more talk and less stereotyping 


T 


IHERE’S nowt so 
'queer as folk. Dif- 
ferent people have 
different views of 
the same incident 
Let us regard yesterday’s 
headline in the Daily Mail 
which read. “Brixton mob on 
rampage". This article began: 
“Hundreds of rioters ram- 
through Brixton last 
night, looting shops and 
torching cars after the ‘death 
of a black youth in custody.” 
As someone who was actu- 
ally in the vicinity at the start 
of the incident, I saw some- 
thing that contradicted vari- 
ous press reports. Many 
people moving around the 
area who were caught up in 
traffic diversions merely saw 
a pmss mobilisation of police 
officers. Some local people 
regarded the incident as a 
police riot and described the 
police action as “the invasion 
of an army of occupation”. 

To many, the death . of 
Wayne Douglas in a Brixton 
police cell last week was far 


more deserving of front-page 
outrage than the smashing of 
a few commercial shop win- 
dows — but that would be 
down to their subjective opin- 
ion and their own perception 
of what they believed had 
taken place during the arrest 
of Mr Douglas. Wayne Doug- 
las was the third black male 
to die in police custody over 
the past 12 months. The cases 
of Shiji Lapite and Brian 
Douglas (no relation) also pre- 
cipitated outrage among Lon- 
don’s black community. On 
these occasions the public 
demonstrations which fol- 
lowed the deaths did not exac- 
erbate into confrontations 
with the police: therefore, 
apart from a few newspapers, 
notably the Guardian and 
some of the black weeklies 
and leftwing , periodicals, 
these deaths passed without 
much mainstream tension. 

Following Wednesday’s dis- 
turbances, the circumstances 
of Wayne Douglas’s death 
have almost been forgotten. 


Eyewitnesses to his arrest al- 
lege that no fewer than 17 
police officers were seen to be 
striking, kicking and racially 
abusing a handcuffed and 
captive Mr Douglas as they 
dragged him to a van. Within 
one hour Wayne Douglas was 
dead. 

Many people are critical of 
the police for having ordered 
an autopsy without first es- 
tablishing contact with Mr 
Douglas’s family. Folk being 
queer as they are, none of this 
seems to have been picked up 
by the tabloids on Thursday 
morning. Indeed, the calls 
that were forwarded to my 
desk from "reporters on the 
Star and the Mail came from 
experienced journalists who 
claimed they were not even 


the knifing and callous mur- 
der of London headmaster 
Philip Lawrence last week 
but which has almost forgot- 
ten the similarly tragic cir- 
cumstances under which his 
namesake Stephen Lawrence, 
an 18-year-old black male, 
was brutally killed two years 
ago. On occasion these worlds 
appear to come into conflict 
with one another; but it 
would seem that, rather than 
using the opportunity to sit 
around a table and have a 
reasonable debate, many 
people attempt to apportion 
blame to an unspecified 
"minority". 

No one denies that the Brit- 
ish constabulary bas an in- 
creasingly difficult task in 
protecting and serving the 


Many eyewitnesses claim the actions of 
police directly led to the confrontation 


aware that a man had died in 
a London police station last 

This type of attitude has led 
many members of the black 
community — azzd also many 
white residents of Britain's 
inner* cities — to believe that 
we live in two different 
worlds. One white, privileged 
and middle class, which is 
understandably outraged at 


public. What many people be- 
lieve, however, is that there 
are many police officers who 
seem less committed than the 
vast majority of their peers to 
eradicating crime from our 
streets rather than pursuing a 
separate and corrupt agenda. 
In the 10 days since Mr Doug- 
las's death, the most salient 
points that have arisen in- 
volve calls for a new policy 


for dealing with deaths in 
police custody. The three 
main proposals are for the 
immediate suspension of any 
police officer in immediate 
contact with a perscfa who 
has died in police custody; the 
institution of an independent 
public inquiry; and greater 
efforts towards the establish- 
ment of local consultation 
groups which would increase 
accountability of police offi- 
cers to the local communities 
which they purport to serve. 

Sir Paul Condon's response 
to the reports of Wednesday 
night's disturbances in Brix- 
.ton seem to be misguided. 
Many eyewitnesses who 
claim that the actions of 
police officers on duty in the 
area directly led to the con- 
frontation were not dis- 
gruntled anarchists; their 
comments were the observa- 
tions of law-abiding citizens 
making their way to their 
homes from leisure or work- 
related activities. 

Sir Paul must take on board 
some of the criticisms that 
are made in regard to the 
behaviour of officers in 
charge. The fingerpointing 
must stop somewhere, and 
someone in authority needs 
to be large enough to accept 
some degree otf culpability. 


Michael Massive ie news editor 
of the Caribbean Times 



D isturbances such 
as those Brixton saw 
on Wednesday , night 
always make a considered 
approach difficult to take. 
Hut for the future, of the 
area _ indeed, of other 
inner-city areas — we have 
to. In some ways it is under- 
standable that some among 
the media present this 
week's events hi a particu- 
larly dramatic way. They 
tend to portray Brixton as a 
no-go area — . hardly fair on 
the people- who live and 
work there. 

We need first to- look at 
the facts. The events were 
on a scale far smaller than 
the disturbances of the 


1 980s. For the sake of Brix- 
ton and of the communities 
that live there, we must 
maintain a perspective. 

The escalation from a 
peaceful picket to a situa- 
tion where demonstrators 
were throwing missiles, 
looting shops and causing 


damag e was quick and un- 
expected. While the police 
in such- events must res- 
pond to any crime, it is the 
local authority’s role to en- 
sure that all emergency 
back-up facilities are in 
place, that debris Is cleared 
and that the area is 
returned to its- busy nor- 
mality as quickly as poss- 
ible. And Lambeth Council 


responded swiftly to the 
events as they unfolded, 
working to ensure that a 
sense of security and safety 
for the thousands of people 
who live in the area. 

. Critically, we must not 
lose sight of the important 
progress made in terms of 
police and community rela- 
tions in Brixton. This has 
been particularly notice- 
able In the last six months. 
Clearly Wednesday's 
events need to be followed 
by positive discussions be- 
tween the police and the 
local community. 

Effective communication 
is crucial. Questions aris- 
ing from the death of 


Wayne Douglas -must be 
answered quickly and com- 
prehensively, so suspicion 
-can be allayed and confi- 
dence restored. 

We need to create dia- 
logue. particularly, which 
involves young people. In- 
creasingly partnership pro- 
jects are being developed 
across Britian, which seek 
to work with young people 
to ensure that they are not 
drawn into crime. Such lo- 
cally based projects can en- 
sure that trust can be built 
up between the official 
agencies and young people. 
These initiatives are still 
relatively new; they need 
commitment and further 
development if they are to 
make a real impact In 
Lambeth the council has 
been working closely with 
the police to confront the 


problems. Wednesday’s 
events were a setback; hut 
it is essential that the weak 
with the communities, po- 
tential investors and the 
police continues. 

The Government has Just 
announced a range of 
regeneration opportunities 
under the Single Regenera- 
tion Budget Its very pur- 
pose is to tty to. regenerate 
areas in order to avoid fur- 
ther deterioration and loss 
or any social cohesion, if we 
are to make the most of this 
investment opportunity, we 
must confront a whole 
range of complex issues — 
and not just those defined 
by the media. 


Heather Rabbatts la chief 
executive of the London 
Borough of Lambeth, which 
covers Brixton . 


To New York 
with love 
and Diana 



Bel Littlejohn 


STIVE? You could’ve 
fooled me. Yuletide is 
upon us once more, and 
it’s freaking me out 
It's been a hectic week, 
starting with me escorting 
the Princess of Wales to New 
York to handle the press cov- 
erage of her Humanitarian of 
the Year award. “But, Bel, 
they’ve got tt wrong — I'm a 
vegetarian?' she confided as 
we boarded her private jet, 
Compassionate 1, and took to 
tbe skies. 

I told her the award cere- 
mony was going to be 
attended by a paying audi- 
ence composed of some of the 
1,000 richest downtrodden 
people in the world, and 
watched by some 200,000,000 
more viewers worldwide. 
“Good.” she purred, adding: 
It’s best to keep these tilings 
small and private. What 
about the dress, though, Bel? 
Do you think that a bit of 
cleavage projects a more car. 
tag image? I mean. Mother 
Teresa hardly ever shows 
cleavage, and she gets a press 
to die for.” 

Diana sat next to Dr Henry 
Kissinger. "How are you feel- 
ing?" she asked him. “Pretty 
awful? Just let it all out — all 
that pain — just let it out,” 
she purred. Then she paused 
a fUll 30 seconds, her designer 
dress encrusted with sorrow, 
before leaning discreetly for- 
ward to announce: “Next 
please!” After that, she made 
a really incredible acceptance 
speech in which she said that 
she knew from experience of 
living in an inner-city envi- 
ronment that the homeless 
don't have nearly so many 
homes as the rest of us, and 
she wished they had mare. 

Sadly, there simply wasn't 
time to visit a hospital for the 
incurably ill in New York, so 
I had a few bedfuls of patients 
transported up to her suite at 
the Plaza in five-minute inter- 
vals. "Someone's got to love 
you,” she said: .to the first 
ward, “And — for all his fine 
qualities of lack of imagina- 
tion and general stiffness — 
my husband just couldn’t be 
bothered. In fact Fm not sure 
he’s up to what 1 call the Top 
Job. Next please!" 

And so back to London, 
where I attended toe Yuletide 
celebrations for New Labour, 
held at Charie and Tony's 
house. It was all very hush- 
hush, because to be honest 
John Prescott wasn't on the 
list not because John isn’t a 
deeply respected member of 
the New Labour Movement 
but because it was thought he 
might not “fit in”, and that be 
would much prefer a special 
■staff party” of his own in a 
week's time, with beer, a few 


packets of Quavers and the 
odd cracker in toe kitchen, 
along with a few select mem- 
bers of toe Trades Unions — 
after all, Christmas is a lovely 
time for nostalgia, isn’t it? 

So the party was swinging, 
with Jack Straw entertaining 
us all to a medley of the vary 
best of the Moody Blues on 
his harmonica and Mike 
Meacber, Robin Cook and 
Harriet Hannan staging a 
rousing selection from Peter, 
Paul Mary. Then sud- 
denly the doorbell went Peep- 
ing through the curtain on 
Cherie's behalf, I saw some- 
one dressed up as Father 
Christmas, with big red tunic 
and fluffy white beard, shout- 
ing *Ho, ho, ho.’’. It didn’t 
take me two secs to twig it 
was Prescott 

“Let me handle this,” 
sighed Tony, opening the 
frontdoor. 

“Evenin’ all!” said John. 
“So what a this when it’s at 
home, then, eh?” he ex- 
claimed, pointing at a bottle 
of the Fofletts' own-label New 
Labour Champagne. Chateau 
Nouv&Qe La Bour. 

“Cydrax, John — very 
reasonable, and with a nice 
appley tang to it” piped up 
Tony. ‘T swear by tbe coop, 
don't you? Vital part of the 
movement. Let's hope it's 
never privatised, eh? They do 
a lovely pork pie, or so I'm 
told.” 

As John sniffed at the 
bottle, we all held our breath. 
He made a face. “Prefer a 
Watneys Six-Pack, meself,” 
be said. He hadn’t twigged. 
We breathed a sigh of relief. 

And so to the final Yuletide 
party of toe weak, which was 
at Janet Street-Porter's. As 
the guests stood in the centre 
of her designer-house, several 
paid youths — lddz —-ran 
around tbe outside of the 
room bearing a roll of toilet 
paper with the latest news 
from the worlds csf fashion 
and rock on it "It’s my very 
own in-house info-bar, man! ” 
explained Janet “Now I want 
you all to get on up and 
groove on down, kick out the 
jams and boogie-woogie all 
night long!” So we all danced 
around the Christmas tree, 
which wasn't actually a tree 
at all but a metal pole. “You 
see. Pm a perfectionist" ex- 
plained Janet, “and I can’t be 
doin' with all those branchy 
things and green hits 
everywhere." 

At midnight, Janet turned 
off all the lights and switched 
on toe crib In toe corner of 
the room. It consisted cf a 
single sheep, cut in half, lying 
in the manger beautiful “It's 
a Hirst,” she said, with justifi- 
able pride In her voice. ‘Da- 
mien's really into the Nativ- 
ity scene this year. He wanted 
to bring out its real inner 
brutality, know what I 
mean?*’ 

Cool Yule? You can say that 
again. I'm on my hols now 'til 
next year (to Australia with 
Tony, Cherle and family), but 
by all means carry on reading 
the Guardian in my absence 
— Suzanne's often worth 
reading. Have a good one. 


TEN 


it’s ALL or nothing 


Z ERO 



LAffiROAIC 

no half measures. 



Mary Lascelles 


David Marshall 


Sensibility and hot scones 


AR?t LasceUes, somewhat spartan childhood, 
who has died at She found out for herself how 
the age of 95. to read at the age of eight 
was a bterary Only after that did the one 

cnfac and poet childhood rule she remem- 

Most of her professional life bered become important “No 
was spent as English tutor at Walter Scott before lunch,” 
Somerville College. Oxford. After some instruction 
Her literary interests were from governesses “in the 
wide-ranging but her first Bronte tradition" she went to 
loves were Shakespeare. Sherborne, at Ok age of is 
Johnson mot Boswell), Jane The humiliations of the 
Austen. Scott and Kipling, sports field were forgiven 
What absorbed her was toe when the school prepared her 


verbal artist's bringing for Oxford. After three de- 
together of words and the lighffiil years at Lady Marga- 


imagination. especially in ret HaH she had the opportu- 
historical narrative. oity t» stay on to take a B Litt 

Mary, the daughter of Wil- (“the oldest graduate qualifi- 
iiaxn Horace and Madeline cation in English" she would Mary Lascelles . ■ ■ generous 
Lascelles. was bom on the say proudly). She taught 

Caribbean island of Grenada briefly in London before best known work. Jane Aus- 
where her father, a younger being appointed tutor in ten And Her Art was nub- 



the Yale Edition of The Works past -four. It has entered 
Of Samuel Johnson (1971). In Oxford folklore that Esther 
1973 she published a collec- Rantzen, a pupil, was once a 


Nature, however, is not toe 


Oxford folklore that 'Esther r only arbiter: Mary had a red- 
Rantzen, a pupil, was once a I cent piety, perhaps toe “vil- 


tion of essays entitled Notions few minutes late and was Jage Anglicanism” so often 
And Pacts which contains her greeted with “Oh you've come attributed to Austen. 


T he man who set SInga* favourite green ink. Itwas toe .- 
pore oh toe road to time when asapow«*Wdt$ 
independence was tor be told the crowd. 

David Marshall, who err. hurl your rocks. 1 shaP 
was without doubt the most gather each and cherts 
vant character the col- them, and build my hcrnse , 
rer produced. He was better for .it" Unable .to . 
ie of those rare true wrestle selfgoveniinentfroa ... 
ists international- London on his own tern- • 
to felt at ease with all and refusing to be toe dejhOp 
s and in every part ctf stooge of tbs gov ernme nt he 
irld. With his white resigned in frustration 14 . 


Sir Walter Scott Lectures, 
given in Edinburgh in i960. 
Her last major work was The 
Story-Teller Retrieves The 
Past (1980), a study of the 
historical Imagination in 
Scott and Kipling, which was 
completed with difficulty as 
her sight diminished. 


at last I s h all go and reheat She was gratefhl flint her own flamboyant character toe col- 
toe scones.” family had given her opportu- ony ever produced. Hie was 

forma- pupils have an in- niiy, and she richly repaid it also one of those rare true 
tense memory of the gardens to othas. She was a generous humanists and international- ■ 
and shop windows - of Sum- b«iefactor, particularly to the ists who felt at ease with all j 
mertown as they waited for Somerville Libr ary and toe cultures and In every part ctf , 
the precise moment to knock Oxford English Faculty Li- toe world. With his white I 


at Mary's door. Inside, be- brary. She was a wise coun- 
tween toe bo okc ases, were seller in Somerville over 


mane of hair and thick eye- months later. 


Daniel’s watercolours of AT- many years. Her pupils, after 
ARY Lascelles was ghanistan, and toe jam was they h»d mastered punctual-' 
the eldest of a tat homemade in Cley. ity, were introduced to the 

ented family. Her Mary’s maimer could be “realms of gold”. She never 


sellar in' Somerville "over brows, with a fresh orchid pwtoff HfrrfSSIf ‘ ‘ 

many years. Her pupils, after always pinned to his lapel minster. - 

they h»d punctual- Marshall, who has- died aged to China to uesphate^rtto-. 

ifr were mtnxlucedtothfi 87, was an idealist of a very prime min^^oa^f^i 
“realms of gold”. She never independent cast ctf mind. T the right for . 

lowered her as a amboth a Jew and an Asian, ” emigr ate. Thousands who had 


brother Daniel be- formidable; her standards I lowered her i*n H«yms as a 


Caribbean island of Grenada briefly in London before 
where her father, a younger being appointed tutor in 
son of the fourth Earl of English language and litera- 
Harewood, had an estate on tore at Somerv flto in 1931 


best known work. Jane Aus- 
ten. And Her Art' was pub- 
lished in 1939 and was the 


came an ambassador and was 
said to know more languages 
— 22 — then anyone else in 
the Foreign Office. Her sis- 
ters, Pamela, a gardener, and 


were of the highest in scholar- teacher from toe highest but he would remind one. - . 

ship and in life. Her criticism she never ignored the practi- He was born in Singapore . war were allowed to l^ve for : 

was often only a matter ctf caL I do not suppose myself then a British Straits settle- :IsraeI.or Australia. This was 

intonation. She once referred alone in pas ^ rn g on to my xnent, to Orthodox Jewish one of the achievements or 
to “your long visit”. Her awe- students some of Mary's parents who had migrated which he was most proud. He 
inspiring qualities were prob- dicta: “learn to use wnsft from Iraq. In J937 he was then resumed ms acti v ities as 

ably the result of shyness, but arry pryn tg of time, 1 * “use your called to toe bar (Middle a c rim i nal lawyer, later work- 

still one could not always get work as a shield against Temple) awd became one of 


emigrate. Thousands who bad 
fled Russia during toe chril 


which he grew cocoa, limes She became a follow in 1932 
and sugar. The family and served as vice-principal 
returned to England when from 1947 until she had to 
Mary was three. Her early give it up on becoming a uni- 
years had not given her versity lecturer in i960 She 
health f orange juice, a retired in 1967. having be- 
product of the island, was come a reader the previous 
considered unsuitable for year. In 1962 she became a 


— — — -. first major critical work to Susan, a painter, kept a fam- 
ine became a follow in 1932 follow toe publication of R W ily home at Cley, Norfolk. 
r 1 ^ 1 85 rice-principal Chapman's editions of A us- Her medium was words, 

crom 1947 until she had to ten’s hovels and letters, ft is This is visible in her two 
give it up on becoming a uni- still in print, and is com- collections of poems, The Ad- 
veraity lecturer in I960. She manly the first title in any versaries And Other Poems 
retired in 1967, having be- modern reading list on Aus- (1971) and Further Poems 
come a reader the previous ten. There followed a book on (1982). In 1960 Mary moved 
JOff'J? 1£ ? 2 f* 6 be?®™® a Shakespeare's Measure For into a small terraced house in 
leuow of the British Measure (1953) and an edition Summer-town, north Oxford. 


Her medium was words. 
This is visible in her two 
collections of poems, The Ad- 


childreol, but had given her fellow of 
an unforgettable memory of Academy, 
the Caribbean Eden. In Eng- Mary Last 
land she had a high-minded, on Austen, t 


manly the first title in any versaries And Other Poems 
modem reading list on Aus- (1971) and Further Poems 


British 


Mary Lascelles’s first book, toe Western Islands 


of Dr Johnson's Journey to 
toe Western Islands of Scot- 


into a small terraced house in 
Summer-town, north Oxford. 
There she entertained hospi- 
tably, her usual invitation 


past them. She did not move 
happily into toe ia*» 20th cen- 
tury. She felt herself latterly 
to be near the end of a tradi- 
tion of scholarly and civilised 
values. The fact that her fam- 
ily of five had produced no 


unhappiness. 


the longest serving and most 


Her many academic chil- I prestigious lawyers on the 


on Austen, has remained her | land which forms Volume 9 of I being to tea, at exactly half ( more of my kind.” 


younger generation saddened Mary Madge Lascelles, literary 
her: “Nature did not want any critic and poet, bom February 7, 


dren rise up and call her 
blessed. 

Claire Lamont 

Mary Madge Lascelles, literary 


1900; died December 10. 1995 


Andrew Olle 


Audience 
reaction 

T HE NEWS that the ad- j suffered a real amus horribi - 
mired Australian | £s. Taken off Four Comers to 
broadcaster Andrew front toe falte rin g 7.30 Report, 
Olle was in a coma j he worked long nights and 


I Olle was in a coma 
with two inoperable brain 
tumours affected bis country 
with an extraordinary sense 
of loss. A young, handsome, 
urbane, and highly Intelligent 
man had been cut down at the 
age of 47. Switchboards rang 
all night and colleagues wait- 
ed in vigil at the Sydney hos- 
pital where Olle lay sedated 
in what was described as “a 
sweet sleep”. 

Like Michael Charlton, his 


rose at Sam for a morning 
radio programme where his 
rambunctious dialogue with 
Canberra correspondent Paul 
Lyneham became a national 
institution. Overworked, rag- 
ged of mind, irritable with 
technicians, he began suffer- 
ing memory lapses on air — 
of which nobody suspected 
the cause. He was brutally 
removed from the still failing 
730 Report just two weeks 




island. One of- the very few 
Jews In a multiracial society 
dominated by a substantial 
majority of Chinese; he was 
also a keen French speaker, 
having been Introduced to the 
lan g ua g e in a Swiss sanato- 
rium. ‘1 took to French,* 1 he 
liked to say, “like a duck 
discovering its pond.” That 
explained why he was for 38 
years toe French mission's 
lawyer before becoming Sin- 
gapore’s first ambassador to 
Paris — though there was 
also toe attraction of cuisine, 
wine and brandy, not to men- 
tion cigars. 

He had his first encounter 
with toe colonial administra- 
tion when a teenager: he had 
read in a local paper that an 
MP bad called Singapore “a 
pestilential and immoral cess- 
pool”; and bad replied “Who is 
responsible for making tow 



Marshall . . - flamboyant 

ing as a commercial lawyer, 
suffering occasional brawls 
with a government that did 
not share his political views. 

hi 1979 he was asked to 
represent Singapore in 
France. Switzerland. Portugal 
and Spain.lt was toe era of 


cesspool?" As a member of toe the Cambodian tragedy when 
Singapore Volunteer Corps he toe murderous Khmer Rouge 
was taken prisoner by toe Jap- were overthrown by a Vlet- 
anese in 1942. He entered polit- namese invasion- Singapore 
ical life during toe emergency was at the forefront of toe 
ATiri as leader of the Labour fight against toe pro- Vietnam- 
Front, was elected the first ese Phnom Penh regime and 


predecessor as presenter of ago, while his morning radio 


Four Corners — the Pan- programme 
orama-style Australian televi- afternoon anc 
sion programme now in its eham. also i 
35th year — Olle mixed an doned toe Ai 
almost British ■detachment casting Corp< 
with a kind of telepathy with OUe’s death, 
his audience. His lopsided, cally unconr 
full-lipped smile of irregular awful climax, 
teeth communicated volumes His open pe 
of ideological unease and be- his turbuienl 
neath his easy light baritone his parents 
lurked a capacity for doubt- father, an arn 
ing that his audience came to femously bitf 
share. No politician’s bluster pute and Olle 
ever got through his radar, or early years 
wholly survived his tactful hoarding sch 
implacable tenacity. His own eral of which i 
politics were a mystery. His At 11 he was 


programme shifted to late 
afternoon and his friend Lyn- 
eham. also sidelined, aban- 
doned toe Australian Broad- 
casting Corporation in fury. 

OUe’s death, thought medi- 
cally unconnected, was an 

awfUI climax. Andrew Olle . . . his lopsided smile of irregular teeth communicated volumes of ideological unease 

His open personality belled 

his turbulent origins. After suaded to return to school by I era Queensland: on the trail- J minister Michael Yabsley in [ horses, t 
his parents split up, his his probation officer. His last blazing political diary pro- 1 legendary incidents. ties, and 


chief minister after the colo- in favour of a coalition bo- 
ny’s initial general election in tween Prince Sihanouk, the 
April 1965. The toon fe g d pr ctf nationalists and toe iThmor 
toe opposition was Lee Kuan Rouge. Marshall applied his 
Yew, whose later authoritar- vast oratory end diplomatic 
ianism he never came to skills in Paris, Sihanouk's 
terms with. Until he left poli- preferred home base, 
tics in 1972, Marshall After his retirement at toe 
remained a vocal critic of Mr lage of 85, be resumed work as 


Lee’s g ov er n ment 


a lawyer with Drew and Na- 


As an anti-colonialist, dedi- pier. With his death the. last 
cated to Singapore's indepen- great figure of pre-indepen- 
dence, progressive yet also deuce Singapore has disap- 
anti-communist; his victory peared, a man of learning and 
shocked the colonial estab- wisdom in a world dominated 
Ushment which denied him by banters and businessmen, 
an office and staff. He threat- ■; 


off-screen personality, one of Court on a charge of public 
wary smiling sadness, made vandalism, and he left school 
few enemies. at 15 to work in a depart m e n t 


his parents split up, his his probation officer. His last blazing political diary pro- 
father. an army major, won a expulsion was a month before gramme This Day Tonight, 
famously bitter custody dis- his final exams, when at 18 he and on the rural show Big 
pute and Olle spent miserable was caught smoking by the Country. Such was his polite 
early years in primitive 19-yearold housemaster of a devotion to truth that toe dic- 
boarding schools, from sev- school with high Christian tatorial Queensland premier, 
eral of which he was expelled, standards. Joh BjeJke-Petereen, refased 

At 11 he was in a Children’s In 1967 he joined the ABC, to be interviewed by him. 

Court on a charge of public toe institution that became Back at the ABC on Four 


ened to set up his office under 
a tree and liked to relate with 
his quiet sense of humour 


vandalism, and he left school his family substitute, as a 
at 15 to work in a department news cadet Provincial broad- 


Before his death Olle had | store — before being per- j cast work followed in north- 


tatorial Queensland premier, 
Joh BjeDre-Petereen, refused 
to be interviewed by him. 
Back at the ABC on Four 
Corners, he dashed with 
prime minister Bob Hawke 
and New South Wales prisons 


ministar Michael Yabsley in horses, threw roisterous par- his quiet sense of humour 
legendary incidents. ties, and kept early friends how he was then issued with 

Equally effective on both lifelong. Like many buffeted a desk under a staircase, but 
radio and television, his devo- children be had low self-es- denied the right to use his 

tion to factual accuracy some- teem, and would be aston- 

times wearied his producers, ished at toe grief now engulf- 
The tireless professionalism ing his nation. 


Patrice de Beer 

David Saul Marshall, diplomat. 


how he was then issued with lawyer and politician, born 
a desk under a staircase, but March 12, 1908; died December 
denied the right to use his 12. 1995 


times wearied his producers. 
The tireless professionalism 
of his anchorman work on 
long election nights was ad- 
mirable and disarming. 

Olle married young, raised 


Bob Ellis 

Andrew Olle. broadcaster, bom 


Another Day 


three happy children, avidly December 28. 1947; died Deeem- 
followed football, gambled on ber 12. 1995 


Birthdays 


Stanley Stewart 


Michael Bogdanov, film and 
stage director, 57: Dave 
Clark, pop drummer and 
businessman. 53: Lord Cro- 
hazn, former head of the home 
Civil Service. 78; Geoffrey 
Davies, actor, 54; Ida Haen- 
del, violinist, 67; Carl 
Hooper, cricketer. 29; Don 


S TANLEY Stewart, who 
has died aged 82. single- 
handedly started a uni- 
versity library. He was the 


December 15 . 1685: Dining at 
Mr Pepys Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty. & still president of 
our Society: Dr Slays- shew’d 
us an Experiment of a wonder- 
full nature; pouring first a 
very cold liquor into a Matxas, 

► , & superfasing on it another 

_ • * cold & cleare liquor also, it 

Booking early for a university education SISSS 

mingled with the liquor, 

. which being a little shaken 

TANLEY Stewart, who [ libraries were persuaded to j was completed in two stages 1 and disposed of surplus stock I they wisely made him super- together fixed divers sunns & 
^^bas died aged 82. single- } disgorge their duplicates, in 1961 and 1966. He hated to advantageously. He was made intendent of toe Harold Cc 
W^handedly started a uni- secondhand bookshops all I see the books handled with- 1 an honorary master in 1993. hen Library and subse 


Johnson, actor 46; Joe Jor- first member of staff ap- 
dan, football manager, 44; «■««** iT«;voi-Qftv 


libraries were persuaded to 
disgorge their duplicates, 
secondhand bookshops all 
over the country were raided. 


was completed in two stages and disposed of surplus stock 
in 1961 and 1966. He hated to advantageously. He was made 


see the books handled with- 
out the care and respect he 


an honorary master in 1993. 
Stewart, who was born in 


intendent of toe Harold Co- j Starrs of real fire perfectly 


hen Library and subse- 
quently deputy librarian. He 


lobular upon the walls of toe 
Masse to our greate astonish- 


Gen Sir Frank Kitson, 
counter-insurgency expert 69: 
Henrietta Knight racehorse 
trainer. 49; The Rev Dr Una 
Kroll. physician, writer, femi- 
nist 70; Oscar Niemeyer, ar- 
chitect. 88; Edna O’Brien, 
novelist. 59: Commandant 
Anne Spencer, director. 
WRNS. 57: Prof Sir John 
Meurig Thomas, FRS, mas- 
ter. Peterhouse. Cambridge, 
63; Prof Maurice Wilkins, 
FRS. biophysicist 73. 


pointed to toe new University ics often signposted collec- 
CoUege of North Staffordshire tions which could be pur- 
— later Keele University — in chased economically. His 


and the obituaries of academ- felt for them, and was usually Glasgow, used to say that in used to say with satisfaction 1 ment & which there stuck 


1949. He was asked at his 
interview how he proposed to 


to be found surrounded by 
tottering piles of volumes. 
Nevertheless, the library he 


most spectacular acquisition created was a welcoming prison governor. Be gradu- 


bis youth he had been an that when he left Liverpool [ like so many Constellations 
inmate of every prison In for Keele, two appointments j burning most vehemently, & 
Scotland — his lather was a had to be made to replace — 
prison governor. He gradu- him. 


exceedingly resembling stairs 
& heavenly bodys: It seem’d to 


was toe Edinburgh library of place on a human scale, good ated from Glasgow in English At his death Stanley Stew- exhibit® a Tbeorie of the eduo- 


get books at a time of such Charles Sarolea, 100 tons of it for browsing, checking a and humanity and worked in art had been a widower for 17 tion of light out of Chaos. & I St.** *** ° r 

"(In nnl " ha In 7 0 ZA tirhinh ha nnlxV mTumm n, fiw ikin.k +Via nnlmmih, IIKmihi thana bmk Ua la cunri.nrf htr - fho nT 


shortage. ‘*Go out," he 
replied, "and buy ’em." 


in 1954 which had to be l quick reference or for absorb- 1 the university library there years. He is survived by a ( the fixing or gathering ctf the 1 Tocong/sowh wa»t LonnonSn 


housed in a disused tileworks 


He had £30.000 from the \ while tt was sorted out 


University Grants Commis- 
sion to spend before toe first 


Stewart supervised the li- 
brary for more than three 


ing study. Even after bis 1981 
retirement Stewart busied 
himself in the basement — 
where his pipe sometimes set 


students arrived in 1950. By decades. Initially housed in off the fire alarm — while toe 


the time they graduated four 
years later there was a work- 


before wartime service in the 
Highland Light Infantry. 

When Captain Stewart ap- 
peared before a Liverpool 
University interviewing corn- 


daughter and 
grandchildren. 

David Cohen 


part of Keele Ha ll — much of alien age of information tech- mittee in tartan trews, white Stanley Oiiphant Stewart, librar- 


universal light, into luminous 
bodys: This matter of Phos- 
phorus, was made out of 
human blood & Urine, eluci- 
dating the Vital flame or heate 
in Animal bodys; a very noble 


it a warren of basements and nology moved in above his j spats and medal ribbons, with ian, bom October 4. 1913; died Experiment. The Dinry of l 


ing collection of 69,000. Other | cellars — a proper home for it | head. He sorted out treasures I a life commission in hand, J November 6, 1995 


John Evelyn. Oxford, 1959. 


Jackdaw 


Barbies R Us 

FOR DECADES. Barbie has 
remained torpedo-titted. 
open-mouthed, tippy-toed, 
and vagina-less in her cello- 
phane coffin — and ever 
since I was little she has 
threatened me. My friends 
and I never collected Barbies. 
Barbies were for White. 
Christian girls in the sub- 
urbs. I am not, as a rule; anti- 
doll ... If you can make a 
Talking Barbie, why not a 
Working Barbie? If you have 
a Barbie Townhouse, why 
not a Barbie Business? In ad- 
dition to Barbies of all colors 
and backgrounds, here are- 
some Barbies I’d especially 
like to see: 


Dinner Roll Barbie: A Barbie 
with multiple love handles, 
double chin, a real, curvy 
belly . . . and voluminous 
thighs to show girls that volu- 
minousness is also beautiful 
too. Comes with a miniature 
basket of dinner rolls ...aT- 
sbirt reading “Only toe Weak 
Don’t Eat", and, of course, an 
appetite. 

Birkeustock Barbie: A Bar- 
bie with horizontal feet and 
comfortable sandals. Made 
from recycled materials. 

Bisexual Barbie: Comes in a 
package with Skipper and 
Ken. 

Bite-the-BulIet Barbie: An an- 
thropologist Barbie with pith 
h elme t, camera, detachable 
limbs, fake blood, and the 
ability to perform surgery on 
herself in the Outback. 

1 Blue f oliar Barbie: Comes 

, with overalls, protective gog- 
gles. lunch pail, pamphlet on 
union-organising and pay 
scales for women as opposed 
to men. Waitressing outfits 
and cashier’s aprons may be 
purchased for Barbies who 
are holding down second jobs 
in order to make ends meet. 


Our Barbies Ourselves: Ana- 
tomically correct Barbie, 
both inside and out, comes 
with spreadable legs, her own 
speculum, magnifying glass, 
and detailed diagrams ctf fe- 
male anatomy. 

Barbie deconstru cted b y Susan 
Jane Gilman for HUES maga- 
zine — Hear Us Emerging 
Sisters. 

Free zone 

ANARCHISM, especially in 
the past 100 years, has fallen 
fiat on its face. It has become 
little more than a joke to the 
world and a marketing ploy 
for big business. The purpose 
of this proposal is not to ar- 
gue ideas but simply to state 
the facts, and the above 
points are facts. What I pro- 
pose is that theprimitivist 
anarchist community gets off 
its collective arse to build 
and maintain a village as an 
example to not only the fanat- 
ical. class structured. Kropot- 
kin toting anarch ists but 
society in general. Besides, it 
would be nice to get away 
from it all . . . 

In the following four years 
I hope to contact and enlist 


the support of. perhaps no 
less than 100 and surely no 
more than 500. primitivist an- 
archists. These people should 
not only have the necessary 
finance but also require 
able bodies and mental capa- 
bilities to establish a settle- 
ment . . . 

While I welcome any sug- 
gestions and ideas. I will sim- 
ply throw away letters which 
advise me to stop this insane 
mission. I know ail the argu- 
ments against this kind of 
thing but I frankly don ’t give 
a rat's arse. Civilisation and 
its society is driving me mad 
and I must escape. Tm sure 
there are people out there 
who share my views ... Tin 
serious about this. Please 
don't waste my time if you're 
not. 

An advertisement placed by 
Renato Quaroni in Ztne-Zone, 
made in Hackney . 

Eurowoman 

NOW WHAT qualities should 
a woman of Europe have? The 
organisers were clear she 
should have a track record 
showing a commitment to 
European integration, but 


the candidates struggled to 
explain themselves in a 
second language — either 
English or French— the rest 
of us struggled to understand 
them. Simultaneous transla- 
tions at thisEU event were 
desperately needed. All we 
did understand were the clar- 
ion tones of one of the orga- 
nisers — or as a fellow panel- 
list put it the disorganlsers 
— who kept interrupting 
with afierce “time’s up”, and 





"the game Is toe game”. The 
French and Czech candidates 
obviously knew the rules of 
the game, and citing illness, 
they had decided not to play 
the away match in Madrid. In 
the words of one of the panel- 
lists, the Commission’s 
spokewoman for equality. . . 
the whole exercise was de- 
meaning to women . . . 

As for our decision on who 
should get the award, well 
that also highlighted toe dif- 
ferences of perception be- 
tween 15 EU member 
countries. Sweden argues it 
should be given to a woman 
form a country where Euro- 
pean integration did not have 
much support — like Sweden 
for instance. While the Brits 
wondered ifEuropean inte- 
gration was such a vital crite- 
ria after alL And perhaps toe 
Czech Republic —there by 
special invitation — 
shouldn't be there as aft, as 
they were promoting democ- 
racy and human. rights, 
which Europe already bad. . . 
As for the winner of this 
year's award. . . all I can say 
is that 1 voted for the Swede, 
on the basis that anyone who 
spent her formative years in 


the local fish factory deserves 
some sort of recognition. 
Claire Doole, a BBC World Ser- 
vice producer based in Brus- 
sels, reports on the selection 


Europe award ft>r the BBC s in- 
house publication, ArteL 

Snap, crackle 

• KeUogg’sKreamKrunch. :■ 

• Nabisco's OOOBopperoos. 

• Nab j sco's Norman. 

• Nabisco's JeQispbants. 

• Ralston 's Mr Waffles. 

• Post’s Sugar Crisp cello- 
phane tags. 

• Kellogg's Sugar Corn Pops. 

• BigG’sSugaroos. 

• Big G’s Cora Bursts. 

• Big G’s Inside Scoop. 

The 10 rarest cereal boxes in 

the US, courtesy of Baby . 

Boomer Collectibles 
magazine. 

Jackdaw wants your jewels. & 
mailjackdaw^guardian- 

-O0.uk.; fax 0171-713 4366; Jack- 
daw, The Guardian, 119 
Farri ngdon. Road. London 
EC1R3ER. 
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German lesson for Clarke 


■fcjerina von Wakfer&ee 
m Bonn, Sarah Ryle 
«W Richard Thomas 


H opes that the 
Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Ken- 
neth Clarke, will 
order further in- 
rate cuts in the new 
yrar were booster! yesterday 
Jjen the Bundesbank cut 
Omnan rates, and fresh evi- 
den» emerged of weakness In 
the Bntish economy. 

Following the UK quarter- 
point cut In borrowing costs 
earlier this week, Europe’s 
most powerful central bank 
frininied its own key lending 
rates by half a point — 
prompting a rash of similar 
cuts in Belgium, Holland, Aus- 
tria, Swiserland and Denmark. 
Analysts in London and 


Frankfurt said Mr Clarke was 
certain to follow suit. 

"The Bundesbank is 
Europe's leader in interest 
rate policy and the Latest cut 
is good news for Mr Clarke," 
said Peter Pietsch, of Com- 
merzbank. Frankfurt. 

The Bundesbank cut its key 
discount rate by half a per- 
centage point to 3 per cent, the 
lowest for more than seven 
years, on evidence of weaker 
economic growth. low infla- 
tion and the effect of a strong 
mark on exports and output. 

As Han Tietmeyer, Bundes- 
bank president, hinted at 
more rate-cuts in 1996, the 
case for further loosening of 
UK monetary policy was 
strengthened by signs of eas- 
ing price pressures and a 
gloomy outlook for the manu- 
facturing sector. 

Headline inflation was 3.1 


German rates and Marks 
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per cent in the year to Novem- 
ber while the underlying rate, 
excluding mortgage interest, 
remained at 2.9 per cent 
The Confederation of Brit- 


ish Industry says today that 
firms are more pessimistic 
about prospects over the next 
four months than at any time 
since the beginning of 1993. 


The monthly survey of 
more than 1.00Q industrial 
firms shows that 37 per cent 
expect orders to pick np be- 
tween now and the spring, 
against 25 per cent of compa- 
nies predicting a decline. The 
two point difference is 
sharply down on the nine- 
point balance last month. 

CBI economics director 
Sudhir Junnnkar said: 
"These results show that the 
manufacturing sector could 
run out of steam as we enter 
the new year." 

He reported a further surge 
in stock-building — a balance 
of 22 per cent of firms report- 
ing that their stocks were 
"more than adequate", up 
from an 18 per cent gap last 
month. 

This fuelled City fears that 
any increase in demand next 
year would be met from stock- 


piles, rather than new pro- 
duction. 

The CBI survey provided 
good news on prices, with no 
change in the number of man- 
ufacturers expecting to raise 
price tags before April. 

According to yesterday’s in- 
flation data from the Central 
Statistical Office, the slow- 
down in price rises in the 
year to November brought 
the Government closer to its 
2.5 per cent target, with City 
analysts certain that the goal 
could be achieved even with 
further base rate cuts. 

Gerard Lyons of DKB said: 
"The UK authorities have 
been far too cautious and 
have had misplaced fears of 
inflation ail year. The infla- 
tion target is easily achiev- 
able. 1 expect more interest 
rate cuts and a rate of 55 per 
cent by the summer." 


Cel I net 

fillip for 
owners 


A POWERFUL perform- 
ance from mobile 
phone operator Cell- 
net helped lift the full-year 
profits of its minority 
shareholder Securicor by 
23 per cent to £99.4 million, 
CeUnet pushed its profits 
up by a quarter to 
£70.6 million. 

Sir Neil Macfarlane, 
chairman of the telecoms, 
security, and parcels com- 
pany. said price pressures 
in the high street were 
bolding back the rate of 
profits growth of the UK 
parcels and distribution op- 
erations in the first quarter 
of the new financial year. 

Earlier this year, a Secur- 
icor attempt to sell its 40 
per cent CdLlnet stake — r es- 
timated by analysts to be 
worth between £1.25 billion 
and £1.73 billion — to ma- 
jority shareholder BT was 
blocked by the Government 
Sir Neil said the board 
now had “no specific plans 
to sell*’. 



Guarding the money . . . Securicor chief executive Roger Wiggs. left and finance director Chris Shirtclifife announce profits up photograph: tom jenkins 


BT ordered to foot lion’s share 
of bill for number portability 


Nicholas Bannister 
Technology Editor 


A NEW row broke out 
yesterday between Oftel 
and British Telecom 
after the Monopolies and 
Mergers Commission ruled 
that the phone group should 
pay the bulk of the cost of 
allowing customers to keep 
their number when switching 
companies. , . „ . ^ 

The MMC decided that the 
facility, known as number 
portability, was in the 
national Interest and that BT 
should pay at least two-thirds 
of the costs of introducing the 

service. . . . 

At the moment a customer 
switching from one phone 
company to another has to 
have a new number. Oftel has 
long argued that this discour- 
ages people from changing 


and is one of the biggest barri- 
ers to competition in the UK 
telecom market 
Don Cruickshank, the di- 
rector general of Oftel, 
claimed the MMC decision 
was a complete vindication of 
bis original proposal that BT 
should pay 75 per cent of the 
costs over the next five years, 
with the other operators pay- 
ing the' balance. 

He said BT had argued that 
It should pay only 7 per cent 
with the other operators pay- 
ing 93 per cent Under the 
MMC proposals, which are to 
be implemented, BT would 
pay 70 per cent 
He added that, BTs estimate 
of the total cost of number 
portability had fallen from 
£557 million to £220 million 
during the inquiry, and 
claimed that the MMC bad de- 
cided he should have addi- 
tional, unasked, for. discre- 


tionary powers to settle porta- 
bility issues. 

However BT claimed the 
MMC conclusions were a vic- 
tory and would save the 
group £60 million. It did not 
“recognise" the figures 
quoted by Mr Cruickshank 
and believed the MMC had ac- 
cepted its case that Mr 
Cruickshank’s discretionary 
powers should be strictly lim- 
ited. It insisted that plans to 
introduce new technology 
had cut the estimate of over- 
all costs. 

BT said it has always 
backed the idea of number 
portability but had objected 
to paying companies for tak- 
ing away its customers. 

Mr Cruickshank expects 
number portability to be intro- 
duced next year. But only 
phone companies which can 
themselves offer portability can 
require BT to do the same. So 


far only TeleWest Nynex, Vi- 
deotron and Bell Cable Media 
have been conducting portabil- 
ity trials with BT. However 
they account for more than 70 
per cent of all cable company 
phone subscribers. 

BT is already losing 50.000 
customers a month and 
senior officials believe this 
could double when portability 
is introduced. 

A Cable Communications 
Association spokesman said: 
"When individual cable com- 
panies approached BT about 
portability over the past year 
or 18 months. BT wanted to 
charge them between £70 and 
£90 per customer per year. 
This made portability totally 
uneconomic." Industry 
sources expect the companies 
will now just have to pay BT a 
one-off charge of about £12 
per customer for the adminis- 
trative costs involved. 


Orange group is 
going to market 


Nicholas Bannister 
Technology Editor 


O RANGE, the mobile 
phone group which is 
just completing a 
£1-2 billion refinancing op- 
eration, will be floated in 
the middle of next year, ac- 
cording to Li Ka-shing, 
chairman of its controlling 
shareholder, Hutchison 
Whampoa. 

He said yesterday that 
Hutchison Telecommunica- 
tions URL, the British sub- 
sidiary which owns Or- 
ange, would be listed on the 
London Stock Exchange, 
b ut gave no further details. 

HTTJK is 68.42 per cent 
owned by Hutchison 
Whampoa, one of the larg- 
est Hong Kong trading 
groups, and 31.58 per cent 
by British Aerospace. Ana- 


lysts believe that the group 
could have a stock market 
value of about £2.25 billion. 

Orange was launched in 
April 1994 with a network 
covering half of the popular 
tlon. It now claims to cover 
85 per cent and expects this 
to rise to more thafr 92 per 
cent by next summer. 

Its latest fand-raising op- 
eration will pay for the 
completion of its network 
and the repayment of some 
shareholder loans. 

Analysts expect that Or- 
ange’s market share of the 
mobile phone market will 
rise from 7 per cent to 
25 per cent by the year 
2004. 

• Nokia, Europe’s largest 
mobile phone manufac- 
turer. yesterday issued a 
profits warning because of 
unexpected losses in its con- 
sumer electronics division. 


Glaxo may petition Lords 


Roger Cowe on 
effort to avert 
huge tax bill 
after appeal fails 


G 


LAXO Is considering 
a special petition to 

il . D,iTca nfTjflrds in 


. a speexau . 

VJ the House of Lords in 
a last-ditch bid to protect it- 
ilf ttwa a huge tax toll 
after losing an appea* yes " 

“^Appeal Court turned 

KSssaSS 

into assessments made for 
earlier years- 

The compare was keen 
stress y«terday tottto 
week’s decision nas “7. 
£££! on the outcome of 
the basic dispute, which is 

gfSSffi 

arm- 


“ Annual accounts have 
consistently stated that ad- 
equate provision has been 
made for taxation liabil- 
ities”* the company said in 
a statement ‘That position 
is not changed by this rul- 
ing, which the company 

will study in detail before 
deciding on its future 
course of action." 

Glaxo was refused leave 
to launch a routine appeal 
to the House of Lords, but 
could petition the Lords i in 
a final bid to block the 

Revenue. • 

The case has attempted to 
settle a technical issue 
about tax procedures, but 
the underlying transfer 
pricing issue could cost 
Glaxo hundreds of minions 
of pounds. Tb»'cmimr 
has not finally settled its 
tax liabilities for any year 
since 1963. and yesterday s 
ruling means that the in- 
land Revenue can now 
raise new issues_about the 
“open” assessments for any 
of those years. 

The Revenue Is believed 
to be concerned mainly 
about the price at which 
Glaxo’* world-beating 
drug, Zantac, has been sold 

to its Singapore factory. 


Glaxo has gained huge 
benefits from the low-tax 
status of its Singapore 
plant, and most prove to 
tax authorities that prices 
charged to and from this 
unit are equivalent to those 
which would apply in arms- 

Icngth trading. 

The drug is made In Eng- 
land and Singapore, and 
sold to the group's country 
marketing arms through a 
central distribution com- 
pany based In Switzerland. 
The Intellectual property 
rights to manufacture Zan- 
tac were sold to the Singa- 
pore subsidiary when manu- 
facturing first began there 
in 1982. The price agreed at 
that time, helieved to be 
£200,000. does not reflect 
the drug’s subsequent phe- 
nomenal success. But Glaxo 
argues that the price was 
fair at the time, when its 
success could, not have been 
predicted. 

The Revenue is pressing 
fbr a much higher transfer 
price to he used, reflecting 
actual sal^ volumes. That 
would result in a much 
higher profit tor Glaxo in 
the UK, and could lead to a 
tax bill of at least £200 
million: 


Hollywood’s 
dream studio 
takes shape 


Mark Tran In New York 


D reamworks is forging 
ahead with ambitious 
plans to build a state-of-the- 
art film studio that will be the 
centrepiece of a S6 billion 
(£4 billion) futuristic village 
in the suburbs of Los Angeles. 

The studio, formed by 
Steven Spielberg, Jeffrey Kat- 
zenberg and David Geffen, 
will become the anchor ten- 
ant of the largest commercial 
construction project in the US 
in a decade. 

The £200 million studio will 
be toe biggest since Disney 
built its complex more than 40 
years ago, H will be a “heme 
where the most creative people 
in the world will want to be", 
said Mr Spielberg. 

Eleven structures, formerly 
used by the aerospace and de- 
fence industry, will be con- 
verted to sound stages and 
production facilities. The 
most famous is the Spruce 
Goose hangar in which bil- 
lionaire Howard Hughes built 
his all-wood aeroplane. 

The studio will be part of an 
'‘entertainment and technol- 
ogy campus”. 


Reluctant fat cat 


Ian King on boss 
who had to be 
forced to take 
£60,000 bonus 


T HE chairman or Albert 
Fisher, the food process- 
ing group, bad to be 
forced to accept a £60,000 bo- 
nus, shareholders were told 
yesterday. 

Stephen Walls was pre- 
vailed upon to take the 
money, which would take an 
average employee at the com- 
pany some four years to earn, 
by his deputy Anthony 
Whittaker. 

Even without the bonus, Mr 
Walls’ total remuneration 
package this year, including 
pension contributions, was al- 
ready £482,000. 

The disclosure came after a 
string of small shareholders 
attacked boardroom pay and 
periss at a company whose 
shares, despite a recovery 
this year, are still priced at 
50p — a third of their value 
during the 1980s. 

Mr Whittaker, who heads 
the company's renumeration 
committee, told the annual 


meeting, at the Royal Lancas- 
ter Hotel. London, that Mr 
Walls initially refused a 
bonus but- was overruled by 
the remuneration committee 
because he had done such a 
goodjob. 

Mr Whittaker raid for the 
past two years there had been 
a view that base salaries 
should not Increase annually 
by more than 3 per cent In- 
sisting that the committee 
"continually reviewed” such 
matters, he said Mr Walls’ 
package entitled him to a 
bonus worth half of his 
£309,000 annual salary if he 
met certain financial targets. . 

Mr Walls had achieved only 
seven of the n non-financial 
objectives he had been given, 
entitling him to a bonus of 
around £57.000. 

- Mr Whittaker said: “We 
overruled him because of the 
earnings per share growth of 
the company, and therefore 
awarded him a £60,000 bonus. 

“I believe we did the right 
thing,, because he worked 
very hard to earn it." 

All Warn bold, a member of 
the remuneration committee, 
raid Mr Walls could easily oh 
tain a higher profile job. else- 
where. "He could be running 
a company 10 times this size.” 


Notebook 


We must heed 
danger signals 



Edited by 
Alex Brummer 


Bundesbank rate cut 
may have been antici- 
pated by the Governor of 
the Bank of England when he 
went along with a quarter- 
point base rate cut on 
Wednesday, but it will not 
prevent a re-emergence of 
speculation of further interest 
rate cuts to come. The UK au- 
thorities like to maintain the 
fiction that now that Britain 
is out of the exchange rate 
mechanism, there is no need 
to look to the Continent for 
our interest rate signals. 

Certainly, unlike the Bel- 
gians. which immediately fol- 
lowed the Bundesbank down 
half a point, there is no need 
for the knee-jerk reaction of 
the ERM period. But fbr poli- 
cymakers to pretend that the 
low 1.7 per cent monetary 
growth (M3) in Germany is of 
minimal influence on the UK 
is crazy. The low monetary 
growth in Germany is areces- 
sion signal and, given the 
European pattern of UK’s 
trade flows, is ignored at our 
peril. 

But it is not just continental 
Europe which is emitting dan- 
ger signals. The 02 per cent 
rise In US industrial produc- 
tion in November is also a neg- 
ative signal: while better than 
some analysts were expecting 
year-on-year industrial output 
in toe US is just 1.9 per cent up 
compared with 6.3 per cent 
early in 1995. Similarly, 
capacity utilisation, one of the 
Federal Reserve’s preferred in- 
flation guides, has slipped. 
While here at home the CBTs 
manufacturing survey for De- 
cember send out slow signal 
fbr the new year. 

It may be that toe quarter- 
point cut in UK rates seen so 
far will be enough to buoy the 
UK, even though interna- 
tional conditions are bother- 
some. But toe betting must be 
that before too long Ken 
Clarke, exhibiting what Eddie 
George considers his predilec- 
tion for backing outsiders, 
will try to get lucky again by 
seeking some more monetary 
easing here. 


Quantum tumble 


W HEN Keith McCuI- 
lagh, chief executive 
of new stock market 
darling British Biotech, last 
week thanked institutional 
shareholders for staying 
loyal, one he presumably did 
not have foremost in mind 
was Biotech’s once largest 
single shareholder, George 
Soros's Quantum Fund. For 
Quantum, displaying a dis- 
tinct absence of its master’s 
much vaunted investment 
touch, had substantially 
reduced its shareholding be- 
fore the shares doubled in 
value at the start of this 
month on the news of encour- 
aging trials of Its cancer drug, 
marimastaL The paper profit 
foregone by Quantum at pres- 


ent price levels could be as 
much as £25 million. 

Quantum backed British 
Biotech in toe summer of 1991 
when the company raised £40 
million of new capital. It 
bought 2,025,000 shares at 
360p each and became the 
largest shareholder with 7-9 
per cent of the capital. 

In toe spring of 1994, Brit- 
ish Biotech had a rights issue 
in which shareholders were 
offered new shares at 40Qp 
and warrants — convertible 
into ordinary shares at 525p 
as from last Monday [Decem- 
ber il. 1995], when toe price 
had soared to over £15. Ac- 
cording to the company. 
Quantum, however, did not 
subscribe to the right's issue 
— presumably selling them in 
the market — but it still held 
toe original 2,025,000 shares 
at the end of 1994, reported in 
the Quantum accounts. 

Then, when the British Bio- 
tech 1995 annual report ap- 
peared last s umm er. Quantum 
no longer had a disclosable in- 
terest of more than 3 per cent. 
This meant that its holding 
must have fallen below about 
1.45 million shares — and in- 
deed the company confirmed 
that Quantum has sold some. 
The company, however, does 
not appear to have been noti- 
fied when Quantum sold, al- 
though. as a holder of more 
than 3 per cent Quantum 
should have informed it of any 
transactions. It is, however, 
difficult for British companies 
to ensure that foreign inves- 
tors like Quantum, registered 
in the Netherlands Antilles 
and managed from New York, 
meet the fine detail of com- 
pany law. 

With or without British 
Biotech, Quantum shares 
themselves have been doing 
nicely so for this month, the 
net asset value having risen 
nearly 6 per cent 


BT battle 


bitter propaganda 
war being waged be- 
tween British Telecom 
and Oftel, the industry regu- 
lator. is an unedifying sight 
Both sides claim they have 
been vindicated by the Mo- 
nopolies Commission's 
recommendations on who 
should pay for allowing BT 
customers to keep their 
phone numbers when defect- 
ing to another operator. 

It beggars believe that after 
a seven-month MMC investi- 
gation. and a report running 
to more than 2 00 pages, the 
two sides could not even 
agree on the figures to their 
original proposals. 

The MMC has quite rightly 
decided that it is in the 
national interest that people 
should be ahle to keep their 
phone numbers when they 
change phone companies, and 
has rejected BTs claim that 
toe company poaching a cus- 
tomer should bear the brunt 
of the costs. 

If BT had won the day, its 
near monopoly of the residen- 
tial market would have re- 
mained virtually unchal- 
lenged. 

The next big issue on the 
agenda is how BTs prices 
will be controlled after 1997. 
The open animosity between 
BT and Oftel, which has 
plumbed new new depths, 
does not bode well for the 
complex negotiations ahead. 


Inchcape said to be set for 
£300m sale of Bain Hogg 


Pauline Springett 
and Paul Murphy 


I NCHCAPE, the general 
trading group, was last 
night believed to be close to 

selling its insurance-broking 

arm, Bain Hogg, for around 
£300 million. 

Insurance sources said toe 
highest bid had been received 
from a management buy-out 
team led by Bain's chief exec- 
utive, Ron Forrest 
Bids for Bain Hogg closed 
last week. The MBO team is 
believed to have outdone an 
offer from US insurer Aon. 

Aon is said to have recently 
completed its due-diligence 
work but there are rumours 
that it reduced its bid at the 
last moment after questioning 
a particular liability. Alan 
Coles, chairman of Aon, de- 
clined to comment 
Broking group Alexander 
Howden is also believed to be 


interested. A spokesman said 
toe group was interested in 
making an acquisition and 
talks were being held. 

An Inchcape spokesman de- 
clined to comment on "on- 
going rumours”. The sale 
would confirm speculation 
that Inchcape has scrapped 
plans to float Bain Hogg in 
1997. It would also provide a 
welcome cash injection for 
Inchcape, whose share price 
rose 12p to 230p yesterday. 

Inchcape’s motor distribu- 
tion business has suffered to 
recent months — group in- 
terim profits collapsed to 
£18.6 million from £125.5 mil- 
lion — and the group’s shares 
have just been relegated from 
the FTSE 100 index. 

Bain Hogg is a successful 
operation which sits uneasily 
with Inchcape’s other Inter- 
ests, Its interim profits rose 
by 32 per cent in what has 
been a difficult market for in- 
surance brokers. 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia^ 00 

Austria 15.10 
Belgium 44.50 
Canada 2.06 
Cyprus 0.6975 
Denmark 8.41 
Finland 6.62 


France 7.44 
Germany 2.17 
Greece 385.00 
Hong Kong 11/ 
India 53.55 
Ireland 0.95 
Israel 4.77 


Italy 2,405 Singapore 2.14 

Mal» 0.535 South Africa 5.46 

Netherlands 2.435 Spain 183.00 
.85 Nsw Zealand 2295 Sweden 10.17 
Norway S-60 Switzerland 1.75 
Portugal 228.00 Turkey 82,970 
Saudi Arabia 5.73 USA 1.50 
Supplied by NntWeai Bank fwc tutting Indian rupee and lanati sh$kaH. 
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12 FINANCE AND ECONOMICS 


Gates 


buys 

cable 


future 


Broadcast news . . . Bill 
Gates speaks in Hong Kong 
about a new piece in bis 
multi-media jigsaw shortly 
before news that Microsoft 
and US television network 
NBC are to spend $200 mil- 
lion <£129.87 million) each 
on a 24-hour cable TV news 
and online service, writes 
Mark Tran in New York. 

Microsoft will take a 
8220 million, 50 percent 
stake in NBC’s America's 
Talking cable network, 
which reaches about 15 
million households. Ana- 
lysts said Microsoft needed 
the deal to supply software 
for the next generation of 
computers across the 
Internet. 

NBC’s parent General 
Electric Company of Amer- 
ica, tried to quash rumours 
by insisting the network 
wasnot for sale. 

PHOTOGRAPH: JASON REED 
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News in brief 


BA condemns deal 


for Spanish rival 


BRITISH Airways yesterday denounced preliminary agree^^ 

ment between the EU timisportconm^OTer. ^Kfamocfr 
and the Spanish government to allow 87 billion pesetas 


(£460 milium) to be pumped into Iberia, the country’s loss- 
mating airline. BA said it was “an astounding decision which 


making airline. BA said it was “an astounding decision wzucj 
further set back the prospect of open skies m Europe . ' 

Under the deal, the European Commissioii would consider 



Chips pour in 

SIEMENS chief executive, Heinrich von Pierer, who is due today - 
tolay therornerstoneofa £1.1 bimtmmicrocli^plantonTyne- - 

side, yesterday unveiled net income last year of DM2i)8 billion - 

(£938 million) , up 26 per cent and forecaata further 20 per cent 
increase in profits in the current year. - ■ 

Sales last year climbed 5 per cent to DM88.8 bfllicai ana are ... 

forecast to reach up to DM93 billion next year, with new orders as 
high as DM97 billion. The strength of the mark and falling prices 
in scane areas of the group’s operations have eaten into productiv- 
ity gains of some 20 per cent over the past three years. 

“We assume that most growth will occur in our international 
business and that business will stagnate in Germany," said Dr 
von Pierer. — Mark Milner in bliinich 


Asda trumps rivals’ loyalty cards with 
offer to accept all discount vouchers 


Outlook 


Roger Cowe 


A SDA’S latest piece of 
barefaced cheek was to 
announce yesterday 
that this weekend its stores 
will accept promotional 
vouchers from any super- 
market chain. 

Tesco, whose Clubcard loy- 
alty vouchers are the main 
target, last night branded the 
ploy an “empty gesture”, but 
it will keep Asda's name in 
the headlines for thumbing 
its nose at the industry 
leaders- 

Arcbie Norman, Asda's 
chief executive, said the 
move was “a bit of fun 
really”. It follows a similar 
promotion at seven stores 
last weekend. which 


prompted a complaint from 
Tesco to the Advertising Stan- 
dards Authority. 

“People got upset so we 
thought we would do it in all 
our stores,” Mr Norman said. 

Mr Norman said Asda was 
experimenting with its own 
loyalty scheme but had yet to 
decide whether to proceed na- 
I tionally. “Our customers 
want lower prices now,” he 
i said. “Vouchers are manipu- 
i lative. We are saying to 
people: ‘You don’t need to feel 
captured’." 

Asda usually attracts other , 
stores' customers at Christ- 
mas “because our prices are 
low and our range is wider." 1 
Mr Norman said. 

The point to the promotion I 
was that the company did not ; 
want to miss out on this i 
annual bonus because of Tes- 
co 's success with its loyalty l 
card (in contrast to Asda staff; j 
who will lose their annual bo- 


nus if they have been off work 
for more than two days in the 
past six months). 

Not that Asda is desperate 
for sales. J* Norman an- 
nounced yesterday that turn- 
over in the first half of foe 
year had raced ahead not only 
of the previous year's level 
but also of the record in foe 
other supermarket leaders, as 
the chart shows. 

Profits were 27 per cent 
higher than in foe first half of 
last year. While 10 per cent 
volume growth (from existing 
stores) is unlikely to be sus- 
tained, sales in the second 
half are expected to continue 
well ahead of last year. 

That is a far cry from the 
Asda which Mr Norman took 
over three years ago. Then 
the chain was reeling from 
years of confusion, including 
an aborted merger with MFI 
and an ill-advised purchase of 
stores from Gateway which 


left foe company facing reces- 
sion with huge debts. 

Asda’s stores were always 

bigger than the other chains’. 
That should have been an ad- 
vantage. but the extra space 
was stuffed with all manner 
of non-food products from 
frocks to 'fridges which left 
customers cold, while the 
core food range was ne- 
glected. The company was 
also trying to move away 
from its low-price heritage, 
copying Salisbury's and Tes- 
co’s march upmarket 

Mr Norman and his team 
have' now capitalised on the 
selling space and the value for , 
money image. The range has 
been rationalised, kicking out i 
the bulkier non-food items I 
and building on the George 
clothing brand. Asda has also 
returned to low pricing, ac- 
cepting that its gross profit 
margins will be lower than 
rivals'. 


That margin difference is 
compensated by higher stiles 
volumes and emphasis on 
higher-margin products such 
as fruit and vegetables. 

No doubt it has not been as 
simple as that sounds. But 
there is also no doubt that it 
has worked, helped by the 
Government's block on new. 
superstore development, 
which has limited the extent . 
to which foe industry leaders 1 
can continue to expand. 

The price wars continue, al- 
though muted as the empha- 
sis switches to service. Mr 
Norman promises real ser- 
vice, “not something you sud- 
denly produce with a national 
advertising campaign or big 
manuals. We don’t want robo- 
tic service.” 

Keeping customers happy 
may also mean cutting the 
prices of books or vitamins — 
or riding on the back of Tes- 
co's marketing schemes. 



Border crossing 


SCOTTISH Hydroelectric— one of the two power groups north of 
the border — yesterday said it was keen to find a foreign partner 
to launch a joint bid for an English regional el ectri city company. 
The company is considering adding to prospective interests. . . 
i ncluding a new power station business with British Gas near 
Bristol. 

Rydro Is one of the final three bidders for First Hydro, the 
pumped storage business in Wales being sold by National Grid. 
The company posted a near doubling of pre-tax profits at 
£6L7miIUonfor the first sixmotrths of foe year . — Simon Beads 


DWd 


, Sales volumes outstrip 
rivals 

- 6 month % volume growth in 
‘ comparable stores 


< Kwik 



RTZ merger in doubt 

PLANS to create a worldwide minerals and resources group were 
in doubt last ni ght as RTZ. the mining group, considered its 
response to conditions imposed by the Australian government on 
its proposed merger with Melbourne-based CRA. A statemenl in 

expected from RTZ today. 

Canberra wants one-third eg foe merged board to consist of 

Australian siibjects and insist CRA be given responsibility for foe 
group’s Latin American assets. The latter condition has caused . 
puzzlement in London, given that the merger was designed to 
equalise the interests of CRA and RTZ shareholders. —Dan 
Atkinson 


Lift 


Print costs hit Mail 


THE Daily Mall group, whose interests include newspapers, 
radio and Revision, yesterday exposed the scars of sharp rises in 
newsprint costs with a27 per cent drop in profits to £6&8 million 
for the year to October. The group's newsp rin t bill rose by 
£30 million and it spent about £10 million more on start-ups. 

This, coupled with increased editorial spending, was enough to 
wipe out circulation increases and a 10 per cent rise in advertising 
revenues. The company, said that cover price increases would 
improve revenues. Shares yesterday sank 5pto 1298p. — Lisa 
Buckingham 


Granada sees scope to boost Forte profits by £1 00m I No ‘fat cats’ in charities 

H . ■ J I r rynwov •• 


Ian King 


G RANADA chief execu- 
tive Gerry Robinson 
yesterday launched a 
fresh attack on bid target 
Forte, the hotels and cater- 
ing group, claiming he 
could add profits of more 
than £100 million in his 
first year of control. 

In its formal response to 
Forte’s first defence docu- 
ment, Granada, which has 
bid £3.4 billion, said the 


savings would come from 
improved management and 
cost cuts, along with selling 
some of the group’s “tro- 
phy” hotels. 

His remarks came a day 
after Forte complained to 
the Takeover Panel about 
reported claims by Mr Rob- 
inson that he was planning 
£100 million of cuts at the 
target company. Granada 
denied the claim. 

Granada said Forte had 
sold the wrong businesses 
over the past few years. 


leaving it in a “financial vi- 
cious circle”, in which it 
was faced with having to 
make further disposals or 
launch a rights issue. 

It also said that Forte's 
continuing programme of 
disposals simply revealed 
that its businesses had not 
been run well, that Forte 
had “failed to deliver” on 
its promise to expand ag- 
gressively into overseas 
markets, and that Forte 
had “squandered” money 
on acquisitions like Crest 


1 Hotels and the Wheelers 
, restaurant chain. 

Mr Robinson added: 
“Forte is thrashing about , 
and coming up with a host 
of ill-considered proposals. ( 
Nothing can hide the fact 
that the management has 
pursued the wrong policy 
on disposals and has put 
the company in a financial 
bind. 

“They would not have got 
into this predicament If 
they bad paid enough atten- 
tion to foe fundamental 


management of the busi- 
ness.” 

Granada also pointed to 
yesterday’s 6 yip fall in For- 
te’s share price, to 329 ‘/.p, 
as indicating that the City 
did not expect a raised offer 
at this stage, just hours 
after Sir Rocco Forte 
addressed a meeting of 
leading City analysts. 

Sir Rocco hit back almost 
immediately, saying: “The 
cost-saving numbers given 
by Granada lend neither 
credibility nor supporting 


detail. This empty docu- 
ment demonstrates Robin- 
son has no understanding 
of how the hotels business 
works.” 

It is expected that Forte 
will provide more details of 
its planned demerger in 
January. Forte is also ex- 1 
pected to publish an 
updated valuation of its 
various property and hotel 
interests, and is understood 
to be close to naming a 
buyer for its US Travelodge 
business. 


LOTTERY money does not appear to have created “fat cat” 
executives in Britain's leading charities, according to a pay 
survey which shows that typical charity manag ers earn up to 
18 per cent less than their counterparts in the commercial sector. 

. Hie Reward Group found that charity employees were given', 
pay rises of about 3 per cent Last year and that the average chief 
executive earns £41,500 — some 18 per cent below private sector 
levels. The differential between top charity executives and those 
outside has widened in the past three years. — Lisa Buckingham 


Ex-Daimler chief found dead 


DAIMLER-BENZ’S former chief financial officer, Gerhard 
Liener, who was dismissed in July after leaking parts of a 76-page 
broadside against the management style of ex-chairman Edzard 
Reuter, was found dead yesterday at Ids home on Tegero Lake 
south of Munich— an apparent suicide victim. — Reuter 


Clydesdale Bank PLC announces that 
its House Mortgage Rate is being 
reduced to 7.99% per annum. 

For new Mortgages and Tailored 
Personal Loans - Revolving Secured, 
the rate will apply with immediate 
effect and for existing loans the rate 
will be effective from 
15 January 1996- 

With effect from 15 January 1996, 
Clydesdale Bank Tailored Personal 
Loan Variable Secured Rate will be 
reduced to 7.99% per annum. 

The preferential rate of interest for 
Flexible Repayment Mortgage remains 
unchanged at 7-4% per a nnu m 
because the Margin of 0.95% below 
House Mortgage Rate is reduced to 
0.59% from 14 December 1995- 

The preferential rate of interest for 
Tailored Personal Loan - Variable 


Son also rises as Murdoch keeps empire in family’s grip 


Lisa Buckingham 


R UPERT Murdoch may be 
ahead of the game in most 
parts of his business, but yes- 
terday it became clear that he 
has no intention of relin- 
quishing the ancient tradition 
of keeping it all in foe family. 

A leaked memorandum 
from Mr Murdoch to senior 
executives in his News Corpo- 
ration revealed that he plans 
to establish an executive com- 
mittee to advise on strategy. 

This committee, compris- 
ing all the heads of News 
Corp's most important 
businesses, will also include 


Mr Murdoch’s oldest sou. 24- 
year-old Lachlan, who was 
named as deputy chief execu- 
tive of the group’s Australian , 
subsidiary this week. News I 
Carp strategy has been dealt | 
with single handedly by Mr I 
Murdoch senior until now. 

Also featuring in foe elite 
group wtll be: Chase Carey, 
the chairman of Fox TV, Sam 
Chisholm, head of BSKyB, 
Peter Chernin, chairman of 
Fox Films, Dave DeVoe, the 
group's chief financial officer, 
Les Hinton, chief executive of 
the UK operation. News Inter- 
national, Arthur Suskind. the 
group's general council. Pres- 
ton Padden. corporate com- 


munications executive and 
Ken Cowley, the head of the i 
Australian business and 
Lachlan Murdoch's boss. 

The set-up seems ideally 
suited to give Murdoch junior 
the overview and executive 
back-up needed to run the 
group one day. Although 
Murdoch senior is only 64, he 
is said to be acutely aware of 
foe fact that his father, Sir 
Keith, died suddenly when he 
was just three years older. 

In addition to his appoint- 
ment earlier this week Lach- 
lan Murdoch, who has been 
working at the group since 
leaving Princeton last sum- 
mer with a degree in philoso- 


phy, is deputy chairman of 
Star TV, the group’s Asian 
satellite broadcaster. 

A complicated ownership 
structure means the Murdoch 
family effectively controls 
News Corporation, even 
though it owns only a minor- 
ity — 31 per cent — of the 
shares. 

However Rupert Murdoch 
recently launched an attempt 
to buy up some family stakes 
in News Corporation to ce- 
ment the claim of liis direct 
heirs — including a daughter 
and another son — to ensure 
that his estimated personal 
wealth of nearly A$2 billion 
(£1 billion) is not dissipated. 



Dan Atkinson 


All these gold objects . . . 
{conveyed] an overwhelm- 
ing sense of opulence, dig- 
nity and supernaturally 
conferred authority.” That 
sounds just the ticket. 


leaker, who Is none other 
than Bundesbank president 
Hans Tietmeyer, chairman 
of Basle’s Group of 10 cen- 
tral bankers’ committee. He 1 
burbled out news of the ex- 


T HE CBrs mastery of 
economics was on full 
display in its most 
recent distributive trades 
survey. Full-time employ- 
ment in Britain's high 
street shops is rising, it 
says. Great. Part-time em- 
ployment is rising as well. 
Super. So what has hap- 
pened to job levels overall 
in the Ugh street? That's 
right, they’re falling. Does 
anyone have Professor 
Stephen Hawking’s mobile- 
phone number? 


Secured remains unchanged at 7.4% A! 


per annum because the Margin of 
0.95% below Tailored Personal Loan - 
Variable Secured Rate is reduced to 
0.59% from 14 December 1995. 



A shanti Goldfields 
chief executive Sam 
Jonah warned last 
week, after his bid for Cl off 
Resources, that his group 
was “going out with shar- 
pened teeth”. He could 
strike even greater fear into 
his prey by adopting some 
Ideas from an historical 
snippet in the annual report 
of rival bullion house Rand- 
gold. “Ashanti chiefs," it 
reads, “appeared before 
their people protected by 
vast gold-plated umbrellas, 
laden with gold ornaments 
and literally clothed in 
gold, down to their sandals. 


M eanwhile, dia- 
mond company De 
Beers is not above a 
gentle reminder to its Rus- 
sian buddies — threatening 
to blow apart its gemstone- 
marketing cartel — of past 
favours. A De Beers corpo- 
rate Christmas card this 
year features an early 19th 
Century portrait of Prin- 
cess Z N Volkonskaya by D 
De Rorailly; as the inside 
text notes, this “is one of 
many works of art. includ- 
ing portraits, letters, dia- 
ries and photographs 
which, with the help of De 
Beers, have been returned 
to Russian museums”. 


citing new proposals to the 
world’s press on Monday. 


W ORRYING evidence 
emerges that former 
Downing Street 
press chief Sir Bernard 
In gham may be rising his 
enormous influence in the 
service of special-interest 
groups. The November issue 
of Alpha, magazine of Brit- 
ish Nuclear Fuels, carries a 
five-page defence of civil nu- 
clear power from the great 
man. “fT]he nuclear energy 
option is the only techno- 
logical means by which we 
can secure man's general 
economic development 
without climatically damag- 
ing his progress.” This pow- 
erful advocacy had an al- 
most magical effect: on 
December 11, the Govern- 
ment cancelled the £5 
billion Sizewell and Hlnkley 
C pressurised-water atomic 
reactors, an action semi as 
the beginning of the end of 
nuclear power in Britain. 


W HO broke the strict 
embargo on that 
hush-hush blueprint 
from the Bank of Interna- 
tional Settlements In Basle 
for the avoidance of future 
Barings-style collapses? 
Who disregarded the prohi- 
bition on release of the pro- 
posals before 3 o'clock Cen- 
tral European Time on 
Tuesday afternoon (two 
o'clock real British time)? 
Somehow, we think the boys 
in Basle will forgive foe 


nights for their Christmas 
bash, will obviously steer 
clear of Zurich. Geneva. 
Paris or Vienna, renowned 
as world capitals of expen- 
siveness. But here’s another 
one for the hit-list: Tripoli. 
That’s right, the Libyan 
capital is. according to the 
Economist Intelligence 
Unit, the world’s third most 
expensive metropolis, up 
there just behind two simi- 
lar bustling conurbations, 
Tokyo and Osaka, and 80 
per cent more pricey than 
Third World desert towns 
like London or New York. 
Tehran ts the cheapest, but 
perhaps it wonldn’t be 
much of a party. 


F LASHIER employers, 
those that eschew the 
white wine and sausage 
rolls in Savour of taking the 
team abroad for a couple of 


R TZ chief Robert Wilson 
most rue his com- 
ments of October 9, the 
day he announced Rio's 
planned merger with Aus- 
tralian affiliate CRA. Speak- 
ing of the •‘resource nation- 
alism” of the 1970s, he said 
“that era ... is now, hap- 
pily, long gone”. So it was. 
until this week, when It 
emerged the Canberra au- 
thorities are demanding 
Australians make up a third 
of the merged board and 
that CRA be given manage- 
ment of key South American 
assets. Other than that, 
resource nationalism is his- 
tory (along wtth the merger, 
at this rate). 
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Cash cuts 
as Levy falls 


Chris Havldhs 

F ALLING income from 
the Levy as betting 
fjxrnover drops, means 
that racing coidd face 
a cut m pnzemoney of around 
£5 millio n next year. 

rhmS. l J? came dear at the 
British .Horseracing Board’s 

London yesterday 
when tiie state of the industry 

a d^usS Ure plans were 

“SS? 110051 frora the 
one Per cent cut 
in betting duty, the BHB ac- 
taowledged that the Levy 
Board had little option but to 
press ahead with cuts. 

Tristram Ricketts, chief ex- 
ecutive of the BHB. com- 
mented: “The Lottery is doing 
deep damage to betting turn- 
over and unfortunately the 
duty cut has not been suffi- 
cient to prevent the Levy 
Board taking action next 
year. 

“Details of the £5 million 
cuts, confirmed at a Levy 
Board meeting last night, wiil 
be announced shortly but pri- 
zemoney will inevitably 
suffer.” 

During the forum Matthew 
McCloy. chairman of the Brit- 
ish Horseracing Board's in- 
dustry committee, declined to 
give a full explanation of the 
incident that lead to his de- 
tention in New York in 
October. 

Chairing the committee's 
ann ual forum, he no 

response to demands from 
trainers and breeders' repre- 
sentatives for a public ac- 
count of his behaviour en 
route to the Breeders' Cup. 

McCloy was handcuffed on 
the plane to New York to at- 
tend the Breeder's Cup and 


detained for -is hours, 
following an alleged assault at 
Kennedy Airport. He was 
Charged with breaking a po- 
liceman's ribs. but these were 
later dropped. 

He pleaded guilty to the 
minor offence of disorderly 
conduct and, by not contest- 
ing it secured his release and 
a speedy return to the UK. 

With an election for 
Michael Darnell's seat on the 
BHB ‘due in January, for 
which McCloy has been nomi- 
nated. the solicitor's suitabil- 
ity for the post has been 
called into question. 

Adrian Maguire, expected 
to return to the saddle at As- 
cot tomorrow, made a sur- 
prise early comeback at Tow- 
cester yesterday, riding a 
winner and a second for 
Da rid Nicholson on his only 
two mounts. 

Maguire broke his tibia 
four weeks ago but showing a 
jump-jockey’s typical forti- 
tude. was given the go-ahead 
by Michael Foy, bis special- 
ist, yesterday morning and 
dashed straight to Towcester 
where he was passed fit by 
the course doctor. 

He replaced Richard Jolin- 
son on Buttercup Joe in .the 
opening Blue Ribbon Novice 
Hurdle but had to be content 
with second as Mandys Man- 
tino held on by half a length. 

Maguire showed he had lost 
none of bis dash and strength, 
however, when getting Boss’s 
Bank home by two and a half 
lengths from his apparently 
better fancied stable compan- 
ion Forest Ivory, the even 
money favourite, in the 
National Hunt Flat Race. 

At Hereford this afternoon 
Price's Hill (3.10) is napped 
to open his account in the 
Comfrey Maiden Chase. 



Horseman flying by ... no fears for the Frenchman Lorenzo, an 18-year-old stuntman, as he made his British debut at 
Olympia dressed by the designer Christian Lacroix. But he gave hims elf a choice of three to land back on frank baron 

Veteran Simon gains Cash return 


John ftonr at Olympia 


A FTER a 10-year ab- 
sence Hngo Simon 
made a happy return 
by winning the opening 
event of the Olympia show- 
jumping championships 
yesterday on his home-bred 
eight-year-old Cash. 


Although 11 of the 34 
starters in this one-round 
class were unpenalised, not 
all riders, with four days 
and sterner stuff to come, 
paid attention to the clock. 
Nick Skelton, last week’s 
winner in Paris, set the 
pace on Everest Sublime 
ahead of his former pupil 
Guy Goosen on Fiorella. 


But a dashing round by 
the Austrian veteran 
Simon gave him a three- 
second lead. This proved 
too good for Michael Whi- 
taker on Everest Magic 
Carpet, who edged Skelton 
into third place. 

Simon, now 53 and the 
oldest rider actively en- 
gaged on the European cir- 


cuit. had his invitation con- 
firmed only last Sunday. 

The turn of Whitaker, 
last year's leading British 
rider, was not long delayed 
for he took the other after- 
noon class on his durable 
specialist steed Everest My 
Mesieur by a split-second 
from James Fisher on 
Monterrey. 


Rugby League 


Goulding given 
three-game ban 
for high tackle 


Paul.FftqMtrtek 


B obby goulding, the st 
Helens' scrum-half and 
captain, has been suspended 
for three matches after being 
found guilty of a dangerous 
high tackle in the match with 
Halifax last Sunday. 

After several viewings of 
the incident, however, the 
disciplinary committee could 
not be sure that the tackle 
was responsible for breaking 
the jaw of John Fieldhouse, 
the Halifax prop. 

The committee took into ac- 
count the improved disciplin- 
ary record of the 23-year-old 
Goulding, who was cited by 
Halifax. He has not been sent 
off tor three years. 

Gould mg’s ban means he 
will still be absent when 
Saints play Wigan on Boxing 
Day but he will be available 
the following Saturday for the 
Regal Trophy semi-final with 
Warrington at Knowsley 
Road. 

The Leeds centre Craig 
bines, like Goulding, was also 
referred to the committee on 
video evidence but was found 
not guilty of a dangerous 
tackle in the game with 
Carlisle. 

Greg Mackey, Warrington's 
Australian half-back, makes 
his final appearance tonight 
at Wilderspool for Warring- 
ton against Castleford. 

Mackey. 34, who is return- 
ing to his old job as a tele- 
phone linesman in Sydney, is 
assured of a fond farewell, 
even though his first stay 
with the club in 1989 ended 
with surprising abruptness. 
He played only nine games be- 
fore walking out to join Hull. 

But the Warrington tons 
have long since forgiven him 


for that and they —and Hull’s 
followers, too — will remem- 
ber Mackey for all the right 
reasons, perhaps above all for 
the sheer sense of vitality he 
conveyed. 

They will certainly remem- 
ber him for his consistency. 
Earlier this year Mackey 
broke the Warrington record 
tor consecutive appearances 

when he went past Steve Hes- 

ford’s 94. 

He reached 98 before a 
shoulder injury ended the 
run. Before that he made 95 
consecutive appearances tor 
Hull So, in all. his appear- 
ances without a break 
amounted to 193, a remark- 
able feat in a sport where in- 
jury is part of the fabric. 

Mackey decided not to over- 
stay his time when Warring- 
ton brought Mike For d hack 
into the English game from 
South Queensland Crushers. 
“I had had a good run,'' he 
said, “and it was obvious that 
two scrum-halves into one 
would not go." 

His intended retirement 
aroused interest from places 
as far apart as Workington 
and Paris, whose chief execu- 
tive Tas Batieri advised 
Mackey to apply for the va- 
cant coaching post 

Warrington, meanwhile, 
continue to look to the future 
and Super League. They have 
signed the 21-year-old Swin- 
ton forward Paul Barrow. 

Barrow is a nephew of the 
Swinton manager Tony Bar- 
row, who predicts: “Paul will 
be the No. l second-row tor 
Great Britain In two years. 
He has pace, size and magnifi- 
cent footballing ability.” 

Oldham have followed the 
game's name-changing trend. 
They are now officially regis- 
tered as Oldham Bears. 
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V- CORDON (328) RBroSwraih 4-H-5 LHanay 

K- MnTEHWALD (804) K Barley 6-11-6 J OAwn 

0 HEWS FflOH AFAR (44) Mrs S Milana 4-11-5 A Tory 

4-PACH3CP0WER(«nQAJBmseS-n-4 WHntim 

PBULOUS PLIGHT WltuV 4-11-5 ■I Bd han H 

POTTOTS BAY (41)0 Nicbolaofl fr-M-fi 

scomsi BAHH P Kfciibei 7-1V-5 A 1 

SK52- WHATTABOB (279) H Henderson 6-11-5 JIAFtagaoH 

211-8 WBZO (23) B Paling 5-il-S BPawaR 

TOOMO TYCOON UraJHerfrae-Baram 4-1 1-5 Bfraaaa 

5flB- DANCOWBARffOOT (281) DC Tucker 6-11-0 HMHUm(7) 

L0NKERA R Alnor 5-1M K Johnson (3) 

TDP FORM TH»S! Crack On A Wuilahab 7, PoHart Bag 8 

Botfln(p3-1 Crack On. 7-2 Wha nabob, 7-1 Pooer a Bay. T0-1 Wdsn. Gonton. FBrltous Plight. 16 mooes 
RDM DUDE-CRACK ON: InpRued eKnn laal dm* ahen chased wWnar from 2 qul nol qatckwi. 2nd ol 
10. Hn 4 bv Cal Equrtiam (Bandeau Zmfi osi 

OOWOatSuca&ad ioNH Flat race on inly part bal waaon. oiynd on imdar praesuiefroni 31 cut Plead 
•nil made final I. arm bv.W Hun T1» GalbfM rnator. 11 ran iCeBoflck 2m, SO) 

WITEIIWAUk Rna race ImHo April 1904 n NH Flat race alien never reached leadars. T3tti ol 25. tun 
tb oatSS to The Repro ba te iChaHenham 2nni, Oehfmi. 

HJMEm BAYr DtnppoMad IM time whan led 2nd to 6*i. weakened qidckty. pOtwJ up balare BOi In raca 
wm by General Crask. 16 ran tCaepODa 2n>01, Gd-SKJ 

WBZOi Needed race Hi NH Flat race on reappearance *fnn In touch unal weakened over 21 am Wl cl 12. 
tm «x to otcnim (Cnapten Sflj. 

LOMCEBAr btars by Snlaalan. dam ptater atayao im. 


1 .1 0 THYBS HABWN HUOU(Dki H) 7m If C2*74 

20T AVAirn EXPRESS CEgerton 5- 11-5 JOtbarmm 

BOB 5 8LA2EOFOAK(17)JBradloy4-lvS R Johnson (71 

103 BOHBOAH HARNKMiY Mbs CJotinMy 5-IW DQaEaglnr 

■04 0 EBONY BLAZEOtCMIdman 4-11-5 ATnry 

205 1313- OUUIBr BMITOUIl (237) NHendeiSM 4-1 1-5 JIAFBzeanld 

208 ms STALKER 0 Caro 7-1 1-5 DBridgMCv 

HONEY MOUNT N Walker 4-11-5 JkPHeCey 

PLL BE BOW® W Mutton 4-11-5 QBndhw 

IV- LAID BACK BSI (831)8 Paling 5-11-6 B PowsA 

43/- NORDIC 18IIE (791 JPhoNa 5-11 -5 PMwHebhm 

D » KA KARA (37) Mrs E VWIamn 4-11-5 . SHcMcN 

SHABANAKWUuu KJ-iVS H WcksHl 

MW) STEADY BARKER (l«RAJ/wp 5-11-5 MrK RSnal 

0-06 BETHS WISH (IB) G Pi ice 6-11^) R Deals 

0- PRMire CORNER CUSJ R Hsurter 4-11-0 K Daupeay (7) 

TADBXAL1N TumBT 4-11-0 ATbBrBtal 

TOP PORK TIPS) Km OTOs* 8, 

BatEagi 5-4 Sail) lem Eqolnaina 7-1 Slice 01 Oei. Honey Mmrs. 8-1 ffcrtte Hme. hj-l Avar® Espies*. 
T2-I SMbanii;. 16-1 Fine Slaber. 18 nmaira 

FORM GUM - AVANTl EXPRESSi GeUMg by Supreme Leader, half-brother to NH Hal raa srmcer 
General Uisk. dam daughtor d winning tanner 

BLAZE OF OAKi Fair eftai last time team vacAed Ha dara. not green hanf raca whan Ua 5th <V 1& bln tag 
10 TumooU psawcasOa 2m. Gdl 

tw i n 1 I MF " «■" "P «*■"« i" ww Flai races teat saauA <u himl outing attoriSfosL kept 

on. 3rd on*, ran 71 k Enerioi Profit** l Ayr 2m, Gd-Fmi 

STEADY BARKER; fibeded race on nappesnuRa win •< made most » St oa in w Fb; raoe. soon /waded 
and paeteoad. tailed ofl Hfth of 21 to Fores h/ory iWorcesier 2m, Stt). 


207 

208 
■OS 
310 
211 
213 
213 
314 
21S 
218 


1 .40 CLOWS CONDITIONAL JOCKEYS' NOVICE HDCP MOLE 1 
301 8- SPAITTS FAULT (BOO) P Ecclcs 5-12-0 


i If 110yds C1JM0 
k hM .ds rt. Ks4b 


302 

303 

304 

305 


m 



(KXJ-S SORCHSB (88) G Baitfrig 4-11-4 . 

PP0132 COPPBUIURST (13) W Ksmp 4-11-8 

BRubtW 

NT 

308 

03P-42 COtOHSI.COLT(1T)H Dteton 4-10-7 

P1F4US- EMBLEY BUOY (MS) J Muhina 7-10-4 — . 

PMtaHsBtas 

nra 

S Canon 



— .QCaM(B) 







313 

PW-PPPO CfiLTtC WlllD (1 1) T kiortoo 8- HW) „ _ 

QHswe 


TOP FOfBI WOi CNnpwlaBK 8, HigUnwn CamBar 7, Oolonsl CaR 0 

B-4 WBhtown CaralBr. 4-1 Cuppertunt 6-1 Hean Of fipam. 7-1 Soiwre, B-l Hula Uaiy DolL 


i Bh, stand ao to lead bl ran on won by.21 ' 


«i one poos, 2nd ol 18. bin UB by Owens 0 

mnnars. bin 10 by Dnmnaton (Foabwtl 2m2L Sit). 

EWLTf a»Yi Wei Mn lay Ume m noricas' tao 
Dacca Sam IS&aBoR) 2mU6. B8) 

CEUKRBfe Very true wont while form so tor. on final ouung 
wui by FurtuBo (Bangor-On-Dea 3m. Gd^m|. 

HULLO MART DCNLLr FnJr eUM IMI/lw MUM behind unffl | 

UB llS to Caae rra Bay (He rafcrtira If. CrFStD. 

IM on kateel Btarl h race m by 


2.1 O CARAWAY NOVICE HANDICAP CHASE 1 

401 

402 
402 


I until headway under 
.10 ran (Eater aiflf.Gd) 

(3 due. baadadappraac/Wng bsl kept 

not puldteA 2nd at 5 

chase Sstore# tat of l&bsheis bi mce won by 


mhm dhtuioB Tto al 8 Ihutier* m iscb 
J cohoni t NAnnw nearer. 48i«no 
RodL 14 ran ILudlow SifiSb. Qd^m). 


i £2404 

113123 FIRST CSKTURY (23) UWpa 5-12-6 

51-S3P1 80PWSK (14) U Pipe 8-11-9 

22-0400 HA6HAR(9)P*agrsuui7-11-8 : 

0606-UU PAOETWPWcholl* 6-11-1 

406 6JS0J-e HR PRESDOCT (23) C Brooks 8-16-11 

408 4400-12 RmSUEVM (14) DGudalfo 8-164 

407 4114-324 DAMN CHANCE (33) (D) (BF) R Hodges ft-KM 

408 B2-60M FICWI (17) Mrs L Rtcftards 7.»-3 

TOP FOMi^ UFfc M OaotaY 8. RkMar Uma 7, CefUn t 

BbMp f 8-4 Fiw QHBufy. 9-4 Auer Levan, 8-1 Eopnsm. 7-1 Pago. 8-1 Mr President. 10-1 Dawn 
Chance. Bnarean 

FOM OUDE- fflST CDHWWi Reverted to tancas bst ttme whan dm op uaU wtuiaoad wider 


Bay * 

..JtPMeDar 
..aBiwHay * 
-JSLattY* 

-»t«y 


pressure run-in. 3rd at SWrtare, tin la to File Conor* (Chepiiwingfc GOtti) 
SOPH IS» hi Sefanc chase on latsMssari. lad Wi. dear 2osLkBpi on wtfl. Mtci DyB/r 
S ran [Exeter 2nd, Gd) 


DyatiroraSowUgnmchu. 


HASHAIfcin handicap hurdle on laiflM mart when led la 5m. soon ddden knd weaksoec. 7th ol 9, ton 311 la 
Fair and Fancy (Letcssier 2m. Gd-S&L 

MOenSHpUh' urvucky laoiina >han M t> 43). raganad laao Dh aril Asiqperad and ivmaautf rldar 3 
out m nee icon by Fenwick. 12 ran (TauisaB 2m3L Qd) 

M PnEPlDBin tBetOM beat isMdma whan In much snWeainnad and tall* out In reeawaab* Saak Ihe 
Faith. 1* ran (ChepotoM 2nfl». Bd-fitl) 

imm LEVBh in handicap turn** on bleat start when led sHBr2nd untiniaadadandnoinin/lia.2ndol( 
Insheis. fan 2/ by H^nown Cavaltai iExbiet 2m2). Gd). 

DAWN CHANCt On late« start led until headed 4 out, soon Meaktrad, *di ol 5. btn 251 to Cyrffi Henry 
(PlunsAOn 2m. Gd-Fin). 

nCMU: Bare* bam so tar dih term, ehensed some atqna ol abflity lea tuna when headway 9dr. vmtBiwd 2 
OUL 3rd o) 5 finishers, but 301 to Dunington (Fentwal 2m2L 911. 


2.40 COWSUPSUMD KUBDttfta If C1^82 


SOI 

BOB 

803 

504 

505 
soe 
so? 

GOB 

60S 

BIO 

511 

812 

513 

514 
SIB 
818 


00/25-05 ALICANTE (20) D McCain 6-11-7 .. 

T2/-3FF5 BUM (10) S Ueliot 5-1 V-7 

I8V-0S* KALZAM (10) A Cerruti 10-11-7 


DHeCeta* 

NH**-*. 

LPUcCoy 


ll-am LAWNSWOOO JUNIOR (48) (D)J Span rtng 8-1 W DBrUnwstsr 

«FSIl-a AROAKIOS (20) D Lloyd 8-11-3 

WMP- BUBHUIGEnUI(AM) J Ptmeoai 6-1VC WHntn 

9QOPO-4 DANCE ON SDCPBICfi (21) J Pbecodr 7-11-2 RBeBsmy W 

3243-32 EULODY (13) K Burke 8-11-2 JtlmbE) 

OD32DO KBJJNB TDK (27) Uig L Richards 4-1 1-2 .Jl Richards * 

QMMO MAI PEN BAI(16) R Hodgej 7-1V-2 TDar*tohe(E) 

6PP«4-3 PERSIAN BUD («0)J Bosley 7-11-3 _ 

4-44D02 TOMYW MKT (ll)J Bradley 5-n-a - 
20Bfr» WWIEBONNET (M ) (8FJ C Egerton 8-1M 

aVPP-00 PACIFIC SPEUT (11) UTaN 8-10-11 

0-0 PUW FANCY (22) R Frost 7-10-11 
OKMUF SABESL (20) T. George 5-W-11 



TOP FPBKT1F8. Megy 3. WM u hai w ai 7. BtStKa 6 

RaHfcMi7-2 WhnehonraL 9-2 Eultifly. 5-1 Tanya UHL 7-1 Lawownod Jreuor.8-1 KaharL T8-1 ErSdng. 
SebeeL 1« ■■■" 

FORM OUDE - KALZARfa In dabner Iasi ttna wnen behtnd unbl some line headway, never readied 
laadere. 141 4D ol 7 hntebeis to Bamey's Qm. wlUi ERUOhO (gv Bib), led uadi alter 3 ort. MMkened nutekty 
281 Stt ILuUcm 2m. Gd-Fm). 

LAWNSWOOD JUMOlb Slowly a*iy end always beMnd on tatnet ant whas ttlNd os i2Di m H to race 
Mtsi by Worttemtb(Warwki Tea. Od) 

ABBAIOO S i Always behwd mu me wtrtm total n fMstOT.btnabCMiaNtoAeiac*[lferwii*are. Od). 
BUHHM STARt Nol Been ou since puffing up tame si October 1994 In race won by Donalafp. B ran 
IHerelord 3m2L FmJ. 

DANCE ON SIXPENCE: Needed rare on reappearance men led sntl headed and irts&he 2 out. 
•reatonad. 4lfi of 8 InUhere. ten 7» to Stadias/ Ota fBangor-£N-OW2mil Sd). 

EULOGY: Bauer atom last tone when tried to maka alL headed approaching 2 ouL no extra. 2nd of 9 
finishers. Mn Id by Audit Lde {To**®8i 2m, Gd-SH). 

PACnCBPOUTi In dslnsr NM tone when aeNnd imffl some hte headway, nevoi plaead to chsflauge. ® 
Tin of 13 Nlahera to Stetrfolistoh (Ludlow jnLBdrttn). 

MBEEkUaoeiiutakes last omn man dose op tsdl 3rd aad bn whan fan 2 out In race won by tattey 
Calk. 4 ran inferred Zm, Od). 


3. 1 O COKPMnr KA8»lf CHAfE 8ei » 1 1 evBe C3k880 
801 0//40P>-2 ARCTIC ns (21) SBrgakatm 8-1 1-6 

BOO anvil- RADBUKY PRINCE (1838) Mrs J Redree-flaiHta 9-1W 
083 0/80*4-2 BAU.YKDTR (94)3 kMtor 6-11-5 

004 0&643-5 B« ARTHUR (*1)(BF)0 Nkaoteoti 5-1 V-5 

008 05I/W3 CHURCH LAW (IB) Nra LTaytoi 8-1 W 

006 500DQH1 COUNTRY PARSON (8) J UcCorsmcftts 6- 

007 ITAUAN HAH 0 Charles- Jonna 7-11-6 

008 /IMOt-f LO-FLYMQ NB3RJEC3I) R DJekm 7-11-5 
«W 42-3*63 HARMUOALl (13) N LStoheb 7-11-fi 

2 PHCrXiULL(17)K Bailer 8-TT-8 


010 

611 

013 

813 

814 
810 
818 


5 TEATHADBB{28) Mn L Rtdmrtta 9-11-6 
O-OF WALLY'S DREAM (10) A James 8-11-6 
WARM BPS SPORTS P Hobbe 8-11-5 
OSOPSf- OaUfnYFlJNG (878) LCotSBd 7-11-0 
plpp mw TmnoE P tabaer 5-ivO 
PW-5P2 WARFUM/EB(1S)A Carrol 7-11-0 



TOP POMS TOM: «g Attar 8, Areils Bed 7, Cfen* Less 0 

BaHfagt9-4 Price's rtfl. 7-2 Big Aitor. 6-i Cbteth Lew, 7-1 Arctic Rad. W-1 War Row. 12-1 ktranms 
Gale. 14-1 Bafiymgyr. lO nm ei re 

FORK UNDE - ARCTIC RED: Needed raca oa reopeeiance when led untt aunraadUne 8th. Wl poor 2nd 

men trail Lad three Did into btundered naxL ted again Int untfl ctose home, bin « by Bsaurepalre 
IFomwafl Da SW.aQflL 

BQ ANTHURi Backward on reeppeaianca when oloeu is hMU tnhtikn and waakBiied from 7 Sl coon 
UIW o# lasiof 5 fiahera to Jaaon'a Boy (BangwvOrhDaa 2n»4B. Gd). 

LAM Leu 3rd to 2 cut. vnakanad approaching lest Ml 3rd an IMsheta ■ Ubu VaL (Wtadsor 3a. 

hi oood*ci*a* evara tat tone when behind from llth. Attain laelol 3 fiatsherelo HI at 
TuDowt . . . 

WALLY'S DNEAHt StiM in need M race tarn new. tefi 3rd m no* eon by Muter Orcheora (Hurttngdao Sm. 
GtPSS). 

WAR FUWHfc Winning potnKfrgotaky, tar 1st Ntcfl aider rates test UM when chaeed manar (rom 2 
tail * unprewaon, 2nd of 3 fintshers. bn G by Awrak IL Meath* 3m. BtLFni). 


3^40 ROSEMARY HANDICAP BUaLE2ni1f 22^82 

1 341132 WWDWABD ABOM (21) &} K Burta 9-1V1D . 

2 419130 SOUTHAMPTON (7) (D) G Ba/dbfl 6-11-7 

8 DOJ1 1-0 HOSTILE WnWS8(1B1) (P) P mdgN 5-1W 

4 6018-R JENZSOPH (19) GD (BF) P Hobbs 4-11-8 

s pk-OM HAWAIIAN SAM (IQ Andrew Tumai 6-TD-o 

o 3-508H BOJOE(f«)(CD)ayift*ayS-»7 

7 B336M COMHMWU (23) (CO) R Hedges 8-10-1 

8 100- 8HBM DALE [*») FJorean 6-10-1 .. 

8 0*5661 PROJECTS MAT^1) (Og H Bra n 8-1M 


P) 

_A P McCoy ■* 



■brta^ia^WadinniAtioni. 4-1 Kaetfla HttiMe. B-ZJmaetSPh. 8-1 SttSllNBBBa. Hq-jbo. 8-1 HsirtSsn 
Sank KM Coffin Hill Osirenre 

mmaumx- HWaWAW AMOH i B an w§» agaW tomrofag oknerktr Urn when to touch. rtdda>2 

ttAndaictaa.2iW0/7thlilh«kbbiH^a^NellNB^ 

SOUTKAMPTOIfa UseM « he*L BiNd ufl m campetniw evant test ttne when dsam Till of Uto Choryra 
Lad (Chettaitaoi 2*H. Gd). 

HOSTILE Wirras: RffiL an Iwra Hies Ju» whu IWd up. mvei ptaced to chaflengfi. 7di of 13. bn W 
to flfaric&i ft yum 2ifilV Gd} 

HOh^Stonbte)on«H*fiBicC6Mh4lnB8fiBriaNilmB.bouBhiinlQri&iOO0ns.t*odNay<BLCfBlloaflBd 
arel nfeta*2 nL soon reuwed and lad. ridden dud win 6/ 3 Iran Urfn Leader. 18 ran (IferoM J&nU 
Q&$g) 

SEMEN CALM K* cam out Sinca ted Bortig D^r WhBi -Mi uitDIieadad aad wnkeeod2o«L7BialB 
frhtlberk WnMto f^rat8»« Bunii£x(Wi3ancrra2ra. QdJ- , t „ 

PnaflEerSHA1& sntwod Inprewd farm MW change oMaaia Ian ftne whan tasdoBU,dBv2aiL IwM 
oowbIL wool* 1H from DofiWraaaltnannBr.B ru MNmaii, GAM 


• Blinkered tor the first time — CATTERICK: 2.50 Current 
Speech, In A Moment. HEREFORD: 2.10 Hasher, Mr 
President 2.40 Alicante, Mai Pen Rai, Arg a k i os, Dance On 
Sixpence. LINGFIELD: 1.30 Pertemp6 Flyer; 2.30 Blue 
Adelaide. Flagstaff 


T J Uurofy 
); 8, GodotnI 

t4aw Fortrot 
Swom) To»: 
jal F £»•«>■ 

T-ai.9E,®NBr*y 
ck’i ak*a** 
letiUns) ToW 
CSF- C3-fr«- 
ian (vt-ll. ®» 
£rek«n Ha tv 

a ran E 1 (j 


gss-awsftwsft 

^aT^IO. Cioa DF. E27B8a CSF. 

* simply. a P McCoy 

.SL-Tfair 3. Tn*m'K Ow« 
Merfsrtt .j ueBovorn) Tolo 

Ite-D. s * a 'A 40 CSF L7 35. ■ 
OUADPOTinBiO. 


LINGFIELD 

13L20t 1. MWAH ETON*, J WIWtts 
(8~1)r *. Maid Weteoma P-1fc 8. ** 
Shadoo (7-1); 4, Stan) fata (7-* F W 
tan. 1. St % . ID (french D«uls) Tot* C1150: 
Cl 90. Cl .90, E2.S0. 0.60. Dual F: C2(L8a 
TVfc er.GO. Off: C6f.JP r Meast E393.36. 
12JWC 1, BHDUOHTONS formula, j 
W llfuason (7-SI: % Otow P-'j; *• 
Wkdfirw (LI-4 lav) 14 raft, at, 2. (W MUB- 
aon) Tolo: Cl M, 12.40. zl CO. Dual F 

£33.40. TlKF C2M0 CSF E29 7-4. Tritast 
C7SJ1. 

1 JtOl 1, ZlfiCVS DANCEB, 5 D Williams 
(100-30 f*vi: 2, festarant Xauio (9-d. 3, 
Shadoir Jury I&-1 1. 9 ran K « (E Alston) 
T6W Ci 20; E2.30. C3 30. E4.00. Dual F 
£1640. Trio £63 60. CSF £32 60. Titcast 


£234j 4& NR: Haver Qalf Star. 

1J80i 1, ULTRA BARLEY, M Baird (6-2 
tt-iavn a, Pisbt hb(MMi*I; *. 
iiJa o ne Ctasw (6-1). 12 run. 33, X. (P 
Haslarn) Tola £2Aft ET.». C1.00. Cl JO. 
Dual F: C7.7D. Trio: E1Z70. CflF: E9.64. 
i yn. 1, CARaSARTHEH BAY, J WilBams 
(9-2): 2, Cntatfaj (11-ffl; 3. Bor^ F^nt 
(13-1L 5-2 fa* La Pwnrcha. fl TS/L B. 6. ^ L 
Meoro) Tot* £540: £1.40, £2.00, £6.20, Oial 
F: £57 JO. Trio-. fiBOSa CSF: £».» 
ajstb 4. EASY CHOKE, A Ctark (7-2); 2, 
DutaW«siMt»(6-1];a. T o «<W »uMra 
(i?- 1 ). 11-4 (8V South E83»niFr«L9ran.2, 
3. (P Ultchelll ToHv C43ft t\M. £2.10. 
ca 10. Dual F: £21 60. Tito: £5030 CSF. 
CS 62. Tricasr £206 08. - 

ijas i, scissor MODE, J Quinn iWi 


2, Uroaka (5-1): 2,1TB So Easy (33-1). 13 
yon. Nk. 3. (J Bridper) Tolo: Bat C2.00, 
£2.S0, £22.70. Dual R E7.9G Trio: £21540. 
CSR C27R3. Trlcafit £627.81. NR: Padllc 

CM. eorious fool 

PLACEPUnnSJO. OUADPOT; £29.00. 

TOWCESTER 

12.10s 1, MANDYS MAHT1NO, P Hide 
(evens (avj; S, Bottamup Jm (n-aj: 3, 
Kingdom of Stadta (5-1). 16 ran %. 1 (J 
Gifford) Taw caift £1.30. El 8Q.ri 60. Dual 
F- £520. Trio: C4 00. CfiF: £524 
12v4fh 1, HAWTHORNE OUKN, S Fenton 

(13-2): *, HanmnU (7-a lav); a, NUosbI 
114-1). man. 7. 5 (Mrs M Lang) Tote- CftfiO; 
£2 40 Cl 60. £5.90 ChulF £i7.90.TriO Not 
won -CSF CM 39. Titeasr £260 99. 


1.10s 1, MAJOR SMUT, P Hide <5-4 
fav); i. Cal h A Day (Ml; S, Lay It OH 

(20-1). 1 0ran, 3, 30. U GBfordi To®: ttltt 
£1.10. £200, £3.10. Dual R C 2 J 0 . Trta 
£34.70. CSF: £3-55- 

1- 40r 1. H8ENO, A Dtctan (8-1): a, 
Dvmw DM* (S-1); 3, Dnmh a s nfa— 

(3 3~i j. 6-2 lav Maibe He Uimioua. is ran. 
IK. 4. (S Dow} Tots: CiO.iO; C1J0, Cl M, 
£6.10. Dual F- £26.70. Trio: Not won. CSF- 
£6135. 

2- 1 Or 1. TUDOR FABLE, M A FlUBartUS 
(7-2): *, Itoput Tta DOM (7-SL *, 
Fsfa (11-4 fov). 8 ran. 4. 8. (N HeraSaratwii 
Tote: £180: £2.50. £140, £1 JO. Dual F: tom 
7rio: £72.60. CSF: £15^1 Tncaat £33.07. 

NHDrRochcL 

UO: 1, WILL I FLY, B Fenton (9-1); 2 , 


VtaaW <11-6 fav); E, Wpphs Ahg 
<33-1). IS ran. 6. ll. (J Long) Tote: 0020; 
£2.30, £1.30. £8.40, Dual F: £20.80. Trio; 
£38331 CSR £21 J4. 

3-10*1, SUMY BA Y.O Bradley (8-4 Ipvy. 4, 

Comer Boy (84); a, K B e ihbi £33-1)- 8 
ran. 5. 20. (C Brootal Tote: C3.4a £1 JO. 
Cl JO, CSJft Dual F: £18.90. Trio: £73f Jtt 
CSF: £1LB6 Trfcast £242.09. W- Simon 
■Joaenh. 

8v40s 1, BOWS BANK, A Uajjukre (6-1): 
a. Fame* Imy (evens lav): 3. Ojprt 
(7-1). 18 ran. a*. 3*. p Nenoteon) Tolo: 
ClOJft £4 JO. Cim £1 10. Dual f: toil 
Trio: £11 JO. CSF: £1180. 

JACKPOT: wot won. C33J6254 CtUriOd 

over io HereuxO today. ___ „„ 

PLACHPOT: E82J0 OUADPOTs £2fi ja 


{ 


RACEL 

^UJ 

1 

FULL RESULTS ! 

SERVICE I 

0891-168-1 68 
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Charlton keeping 
an open mind 
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A straw poll of fans suggests Ireland must 
start again. Cynthia Bateman reports 


W ELL, the Biaskets 
bad not moved in 
the night Yester- 
day morning the 
Atlantic rollers still creamed 
against the Donegal beaches 
and the seabirds called above 
the Cliffs of Moher. Life in the 
Republic of Ireland went on, 
despite the defeat by Holland 
in the European Champion- 
ship play-off. 

Except that is. in Merrion 
Square, Dublin, where the 
FAL instead of planning a 
hectic schedule of pre-chanj- 1 
pionship friendlies, now has 
time to sit back and take 
stock, as does its manager . 
Jack Charlton. 

Chariton, 60, has always j 
said he will go when he feels 
the Irish people no longer I 
want him. A straw poll of 
those leaving Liverpool after I 
the defeat were insistent it 
was time for change, oat be- I 
cause they are disgruntled at 
Charlton's failure to take 
them to yet another finals but 
because, somehow, it seems 
time for change. 

“He’s done a grand job. We 
called for him to come out on 
the pitch after the match and 
we gave him a standing ova- 
tion," said one. “But it's time 
for him to go. I think he has 
had enough of it himself” 

Who knows? Charlton him- 
self does not and be will filter 
the feelings from Ireland and 
see what floats to the surface 
in his own emotions in the 
new year. Immediately after 
the match he was still talking 
about “we need to do this 
..." and “we have a lot of 
work to do”. And as the 1998 
World Cup draw came 
through, giving the Republic 
a relatively easy group, 
Romania apart his response 
was: “1 wouldn't mind a pop 
at that” Iceland, Macedonia 
— “Where's that?" — and 
Lithuania and Liechtenstein 
who are familiar opponents, 


“Ight be overcame by even 
! an average team 

And “average” is about the 
highest the Republic support- 
's can hope for, whether 
Chariton, stays or not Kenny 
Dalglish is the bookmakers’ 
favourite — and Ireland has 
plenty of nice golf courses. 
Joe Kinnear, a son of Dublin 
and former Republic player 
who has worked wonders on 
the shoestring budget at Wim- 
bledon, is a popular choice. 
He does not take Life too seri- 
ously and knows whether to 
give an underdog a pat on the 
head or a kick up the rump to 
get the best out of him. Mick 
McCarthy, a Yorkshireman 
as near to Charlton's mould 
as one is likely to find, and 
very much Jack's man during 
his playing days for the 
Republic, is also high on the 
list, although Millwali's 
recent dip in form has done 
him no favours. 

Neither could make as good 
bricks out of the straw avail- 
able as Charlton has. And If 
indeed, in a week or two, the 
Irish still think it is time for 
change, then perhaps the 
change at the top is less im- 
portant than drastic mea- 
sures at grass roots. 

The Republic have a senior 
squad of about 30 players 
from which to choose. Eng- 
land have often seemed to use 
that many in three games. In- 
juries made selection during 
the latter half of the European 
campaign simply Hobson's 
choice. "He'll never get any- 
where playing Cascarino,” 
they said. “He is only playing 
the second division in 
France". So who else? Quinn 
suspended. David Kelly unfit 
On Wednesday Charlton did 
not even have a substitute 
striker to put on the bench. 

When he sent on Ker- 
naghan for Aldridge towards 
the end. it was simply to plug 
the back to allow the fall- 


backs and midfield to surge 
forward. That they had. not 
done so all through the match 
was a source of irritation to 
Charlton. “We used to have 
players who knew exactly 
what I wanted and how to do 
it They just did not do what I 
told them to do,” he said. 

Those who criticised his 
tactics, should note that the 
only time the Dutch looked 
uncomfortable was when the 
Irish played In high balls to 
Cascarino at the far post, as 
Charlton had said they would. 

But the problems go deeper 
than injuries and tactics. The 
Republic’s struggle has been 
an extension of the inability 
of English clubs to compete 
on equal terms in Europe. 

Most home-grown players 
are not taught to play in a I 
way which can begin to mea- 
sure up to the standards of 
technique instilled at many 
European clubs. Ajax, who 
had eight players In the 
Dutch team which beat the 
Republic, and the. rest had 
their grounding with the Am- 
sterdam club. It is the role 
model for all Europe. 

“The game is changing," 
said a reflective Charlton. 
“And the Dutch, like so many 
continental will be 

changing with it But the Brit- 
ish game is not changing." 

The Irish appreciate what 
Charlton has done and so 
they should. No one could, 
have achieved more. And it 
cannot be said too often that 
those who think he should go 
will wish he had not in six 
months' time. 

•Gordon Taylor, the chief ex- 
ecutive of the PFA urged toe 
FA to hasten change in 
English coaching to a system 
where players of all ages can 
develop their skills. He said: 
“The process is moving too 
slowly. Our coaching report 
has been with the FA for two 
years. English players are 
very adaptable. They will fol- 
low the guidelines Laid down 
by coaches and managers. 
These are the people we need 
to educate — and quickly." 


DavMMopp* 






R ayejungwobthV 
desire for the right to 
withdraw . Test, play- 
ers from county 
rpA tchaa whenever he deemed 
it in England's best interests 
has been thwarted. 

The first-class counties 
refused to grant Illingworth, 
the chairman of selectors, the 
power of veto at the Test and 
County Cricket Board's win- 
ter meeting at Lord's 
yesterday. 7 

Illingworth was enthusias- 
tically supported by toe Test 
and County Cricket Board's 
cricket committee, which was 
equally concerned about toe 
the heavy demands being 
placed upon England players. 
But the counties offered only 
consultation and cooperation . 
while rejecting any abandon- 
ment of the right to run their I 
own affairs. 

.Although a C Smith, the 
TCCB's chief executive, sug- 
gested that Illingworth bad 
not suffered ■ a setback — 
“county clubs will look sym- 
pathetically upon his 
requests” — England must 
still operate in a less indul- 
gent climate than in. for ex- 
ample. South Africa and Aus- 
tralia. where international 
success has long been 
paramount 

Andrew Symonds, the 
Anglo-Australlan dual 
national, who caused such 
resentment by refusing to 
commit himself to England 
this winter, must withstand 
new levels of brinkmanship if 
he returns to Gloucestershire 
next season. 

Symonds, who qualifies as 

English-registered because of 
his Birmingham birthplace, 
declined a place cm the Eng- 
land A -tour to Pakistan and 
last week was named in Aus- 
tralia's preliminary 20 far 


next 

unlikely tomakef^feanal-^^^^t? 
and . Gloucesfca^^&^a^^;^ 


eager to 5& 

season. .. /=• - 

. The TCCB has 

tempted to increase ; 

pressure upon Sy irtc^ da^gpdr ■.St&r 

others like him,, to.'.tomrmt 'T.v* 

themselves to.Englanq^Pmgr 

play county cricket ’ •/%-•-. '• 

From next seasdn'V^yefs . 
will sign a declaraficapstat- _ * ? £ 
lug: “I declare that not 
my desire or intentloix'to play ; 

(Ticket for any coimfeyout- , 

side the European U nfo g j t gm d . . • 

accordingly 1 wUMg^Jn**- : : *'i 
and I asm not see kH^g aa win . ; v- - j 
not seek, to quaS^^5piay "-Ti 

cricket at any - -. • .. : . ! 

such country.” _?£*&,'. I 

The cricket committee, ■■■ 
which under its chairman . V'. 'i. 
David Acfield has Jest corn- 
pleted an exhaustive 'six- ,v 

month reirieW .of the ffrstv 
class game; had. j also 
recommended " that overseas • : ■ 

players should be barred from . ' 

toe first-class gamefrom i999- A 

That view.was rejected by. the • 

counttei altfamgh th^ may 
still be banned for an expert- Ay 

mental season when England :i. 

host the- WorM. Cup in- that 
year.. 

There was. also overwhelm- 
ing resistance among .the 
TCCB. its cricket committee 
and county captains to an- 
other IDingwqrth fancy, the . 
introduction of a two-div- . 

Isional county championship. 

Other TCCB decisions . yes- 
terday included: .-’’T 

• Most championship 
matches to begin on Wednes- 
day from 1997, thereby ending 
the interruption by a Sunday 


• Reduction of the Benson & 
Hedges Cup to 90 overs from 
next season. 

• Reduction of minimum 
championship overs per day 
from U0 to 104 (96 ontoe final 
day). ' 


Taking toe salute... Charlton and his assistant Maurice Setters at Anfield mjchah. steele 


Golf 


Jones set to leave Crazy Gang after Wimbledon accept transfer request 


^JTNNIE JONES'S inimita- 
wble style is up for sale 
after Wimbledon's strongman 
was told a transfer request 
had been accepted. 

The player whose aggres- 
sion and energy epitomise the 
Crazy Gang spirit has been 
told he can leave by Joe Kin- 
near and Sam Hammam, who 
in toe past has described toe 1 


midfielder as “being like a 
son." 

Jones has left- the Wimble- 
don family before, six years 
ago. but now the parting from 
the Premiership stragglers 
will be final. 

“I have had some great 
times with Wimbledon, they 
are part of my blood. But as 
with all things, times 


change," said Jones, who 

S tayed for Leeds, Sheffield 
nited and Chelsea before 


returning to the Dons in 1992. 

Jones, first capped by 
Wales last December, is 31 
next month. “You only get a 
short career in football.” he 
said, “and l now know in my 
heart that it’s toe best thing 
for me and my family to move 


on. But obviously I will feel a 
sense of loss.” 

Speculation that Jones, de- 
pile being captain, and Wim- 
bledon might part started 
when his absence from the 
home defeat by Southampton 
in October was put down offi- 
cially to a virus. 

Just over a week later 
Jones was sent off for the 10th 


rims in his career in Wimble- 
don's televised game at Not- 
tingham Forest. 

Steve Hodge, QPR'-s former 
England midfielder, hns gone 
to Watford on a free transfer. 
Hodge, 33, is moving initially 
on a monthly contract but 
Watford's manager Glenn 
Roeder hopes he will remain 
for the rest of this season. 


Bigger Premier Feherty hangs 
Scottish clubs lup his clubs 


Patrick Glenn 


S COTLAND’S First Div- 
ision clnbs, anxious to 


Michael Britten 
In Montego Bay 
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Clear And Present Danger. 
Cert. 12 RRPL13.99 

WHS £12.99 
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Maverick. 

Cert. PC RRP £14.99 
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Stargaic. 

Cert. PG RRP £11-99 
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; Oision clubs, anxious to 
I pot their hands on a slice of 
toe Premier pie, are propos- 
ing a 16-club elite under a 
sixth revamp of toe league 
in 20 years. 

Their idea of three tables 
of 16, 12 and 12 in descend- , 
ing order — opposed to the 
present four of 10 — will be i 
discussed by the league 
management committee 
next Thursday and then 
could proceed to a vote at a 
special general meeting. 
Even'this early it seems they 
may have a better chance of 
achieving an 18-team Pre- 
mier Division, to allow 34 
matches per season. 

Those First Division 
clubs who have invested 
significantly In remaining 
full-time with a view to 
reaching the lucrative top 
section now believe the Pre- 
mier Division is too tight 
Getting In is often easier 
than staying there, with a 
high casualty rate among 
promoted clubs. 

The current system was 
adopted only last year with 
a view to its remaining for 
five years to allow a certain 
stability., but that codicil 
would be removed by a two- 
thirds majority vote at a 
special meeting. 

If the First Division clubs 
secure toe support of those 
in the Premier, the 
required 52 votes would be 
a foregone conclusion. 


T HE Ryder Cup player 
David Feherty has aban- 
doned his efforts to es- 
tablish himself on toe US 
Tour and announced his 
retirement from the game. 

The 37-year-old Irishman, 
who played in the 1991 match 
against the United States, yes- 
terday embarked on a new 
career as a television com- 
mentator here at the Johnnie 
Walker World Championship 
at the Tryall Club. He insists 
that his days as a tournament 
professional are over. 

*T have retired and the 
irony is that I am swinging 
better than I have ever done 
in my life, but just too often,” 
be declared. "There is no 
point in continuing on that 
basis." 

Feherty’s decision follows 
the loss of his US Tour mem- 
bership last month, after fin- 
ishing 166th on toe circuit he 
joined two years ago, and an 
abortive attempt to regain his 
card at toe recent qualifying 
school 

Feherty and his family had 
emigrated from Northern Ire- 
land to the US In 1994 alter 15 
years as one of the most col- , 
ourful characters in Euro- 
pean golf. He had five vic- 
tories and more than £1.5 
million prize-money to his 
credit and be also won three 
times in South Africa. 

But although he was run- 
ner-up far the New England 


Classic in Boston in his first 
American, season, just after 
taking fourth place In the 1994 
Open Championship at Turn- 
berry. he finished 100th and 
this year plummeted another 
66 places. 

Bora in Bangor, the Ulster- 
man trained as an opera 
singer before joining the 
European circuit In 1980. He 
had to wait six years for his 
first victories in the Italian 
and Scottish Opens and his 
best season was in 1990 when 
he was eighth in the Order of 
Merit and led Ireland to vic- 
tory in the Dunhill Cup at St 
Andrews. 

“It’s a great shame that 
David is packing up," his 
close friend Sam Torrance 
said yesterday. “He would be 
much better employed here 
with a club in his hand." 

Feherty 's first suitable sub- 
ject far comment was toe 
Open champion John Daly, 
who began -his challenge for 
i the £375.000 title by tatting a 
quadruple-bogey eight at toe 
opehing hole. Daly put his 
second shot Into toe water 
skirting the green, then hit 
more rocks than ball with his 
fourth stroke after taking a 
penalty. 

In the course of that un- 
happy experience, Daly fin- 
ished with a broken putter 
and used his driver on the 
greens for roost of the Inward 
half. By the halfway stage of 
the opening round he was 
eight over par and also in- 
cluded a seven on his card at 
the 4 th. 
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If you thought Christmas 
was a time to put your feet up 
and relax. Think again. 


FA CUP 

Second-round replay 
Orawnml a N (11 a CtMtorford Iff) O 
Beat 8. Mundav 68 
Povratl BS 

fGravMortd drawn ai bom to AaJon VUIa; 
» bo pJayod at VU|a. Park) 

PONTINS LEAGUE: Oral DMaJoic Man 

Utda. Outturn 2. 

BRAZILIAN CHAMPIONSHIP (Rio dO JO* 
netra): Awl, ffret kv Botalosa 2. Santos 
1. Second lag to be playM an Dec IT 

Galif 

COM.ua CLASSIC* Rr*t round (Aua wt- 


SHMFPOELB UUKLD: Second dmfi Me*- 
howw. Taamama Hral inntnos ID 
Hina 54. J Co* 75no). Victoria Orw km Inga 
430-8 dec (M Elliott 203, O VUnpanl 71. P 
Rosen 62no) 


Fixtures 


(7.30 unb»a staled) 

Soccer 


Equestrianism 


OLYMPIA INTBINATIOMAL CHAMPI- 
ONSHIPS* CMttna C U M Juan: 1. 

CwJi (H Simon. AuO dear 4&2fiaac; 2. Ev- 
ereat Magic Carpet (M Whitaker. OS) dr 
60-09. 3, Evereal Sublime (N Skataft. GO) 
<*51.32. 

Fatter CMefenaa S taken 1. Everest My 
tMatas (M Whitaker. QBi 37.S4soc, 2. 
Monterrey (J Rafter. QBt 3&S2; 3. Began) 
(C M arena* de Hotel. Sp) 30.82. 


LKMn» OF IRELAND (7.45): Fnanfcn 
Baft entlans v Drogheda U. CorttC v Sham- 
rock Ft; S( Patricks A v AIMofW T. 


Rugby Union 


CLUBSi Bath v Cuter (7. 15); Bristol v GI5- 
totu Coventry, v Otaucaner, Rugby- v 
Hotting nam 


Rugby League 


Freestyle Sidling 


lass anted): 67 & Aopfeby. A QiiUgan. 68 
j Senior; G Dodd; C Chalmers; M Long 
[NZ], 80 S Robtnaon: R Sieftftsna. -to B 


Jackson lEngJ; 6 Alter (HZ): C Parry, L 
) WasOa-M Eteatlngion; P Cow. 71 D Clto- 
pra (Swa); L nnktan L SMBharc P ZMar. Q 
| . SwafloW: i Cltttard; J Evans; D McKarate', 
P Untnt; T Power. 72 N SmUK P Powell 
(NZK P O’Malley: R Whtfloct S Bouvtore; 

I C Tayton 3 Leaney: J Bendan; M Paterson. 
N Kerry. 72 A Labrojc B King: C Uun; D 
Tanaka (Japan): O l<uaMK>-Smllft;.E Boult 
I (N2); u Lambert: H Swanson; D Cola; I 
Stanley; M Roberta; Q Moorhead (NZ); J 
. Woodland; w GUyaan: R Fartey, T Murphy. 


For great value action movies’ that are guaranteed to go down a storm, 
. nip down to WH Smith. Better get your skates on. 


wonuacup (La Ptegney Bate, mom i. 
H Baumgartner (Swtb) 25BSpta; 2, 1 Ed- 
mondaoct (US) 25.75. a A Inberg iRn) 
TAStr. *. K HMpon (9w)tz) 22.40; 5. J Mose- 
ley (US) 19-20; & S Roobarg (US) 1026 
■ M i iH w g a (after two events). 1. Baimv 
gariner S00; 2, Edmondson 192; 3, RoidMrg 
168. 

W e m t m 1, E Batalova (Rue) 2a.45pta;2, C 
FtWtaz (Fr) 28.53: 3. E Ratsumovska (Rua) 
3SM 4. A JohamRon (Swa) 24M: 5, R 
Qu&arrsx (Sp) 23BS. Standing* (after two 
mnta)- 1. BaoDova 200: 2. PecMz 192; a. 
joftanaeon tea 


STONES CENTENARY CHAMPION- 
SHIP* Warrington * CoMMonl. 

**H LA YOUTH INTERNATIONAL! 
BARLA Young Lions v Australia (Naugftton 
Ph.W*teey . . 


Basketball 


tuomnn ICAOUA London w Man- 
cheater (A 0 ). ' 


Ice Hockey 


NHM Hartford 2. Tampa. Bay 3, BuKaio 4, 


Basketball 


Cotorado 3; Oatrofl 3. CMcago 1: MY 
Ranger* 4. Beaton Z Dallaa a Calgary ft 


NBA; Boston m.PMIadotpitia 100; Detroit 
fift LA LAkere 101; Ctueaoo lift Orlando 
103: San Antonio 63. Saatfta BE Vancouver 
60. Houston 100. 


Edmonton S, Vancouver 2 (on; ucs Ange- 
les 8. Ottawa z. Anaftstm ft Plitetiurgti A 


Motor Racing 


Biathlon 


WORLD CUP (Holman kollen) Mem 
aoan; 1. S Fischer (Gar ) 53mln 42Ba«c (T 
target missed). 1 M Loefgran Owe) 
54.17.4 n): ft V Draichev (Ruai 64A0J (3); 
4. v Maigurov (Ru*| 55 2*Jl (2i; A F Luck 
(Oar) 55.29.4 (1). 

WottMor 19km I. M Wallin [5#*>49mfn 


4MANO MX 1808 SCMEDUUC; OUr 

1<ft Australia. Motboorne. Mar sit Brazil, 
Intsrlaeos. Apr 7t Argentina. Buartoa 

Aires. Apr 20* European. Nurburortag. 
Hap tti San Marino. Imola. Way -lfc 
Spate. Barcelona. Jan 2x Monaco. MOTHS 
Carlo. Jua IB Canada. Montreal. An 


England tour to SA 
Live Commentary 

089122 88 28 

Match Reports 

0891 22 88 29 
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Mt Franc*, Magny Cow* A4 14> Braato, 
Sttverstona. -K4 28r Germany, Hocken- 


24.eoec «2). 2. P Behte IGerl 49 45jQ (2); 3. 
S Mlhotova tStol 50.13.4 (2); 4. u PM 


8 Mlhofcova tStoj 50.13.4 (2j; 4. u PM 
(fieri SO. 35.5 pi: 5. E Carat (Fr) 51 M O (4|. 


helm. Aag lit Hungary. Budapest. Aug 
25: Belgium. Spe^rancorcftamps. SapOt 
Italy. Monza, sap 2 2» Portugal. Estoril 
Oei is. Japan. SuroK^. 
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Athletics 


Atlanta 
policy 
finds 
favour 


Stephen Btorfey 


^ a rare year 

Indeed if there were no 

or de selection 

«■ any British athletic team. 
®K*^Y er ' in the new age of 

enUghtemnent with officials 
Mid athletes involved in sen- 
sible aid constructive dia- 
*^ u ®-, ther ? “ real hope that 
Sfi n»d to Atlanta 

^JJbe strewn with fewer 
awkward rocks than usuaL 

The British Athletic Feder- 
JK? announced yesterday 
that the first two in each 
avent at the trials nest June 
.]» guaranteed places 
provided they meet the neces- 
sary standard, with a third 
Place open to selection. 

„ system, last used in 
the late Eighties, is not with- 
out pitfalls, notably its in- 
flexibility. However, the 
selectors may feel happier as 
it removes two-thirds of their 
work, while the athletes, who 
m the past have had little 
faith in those picking the 
team, know their fate is in 
their own hands and feet 

In addition, athletes must 
compete in the events for 
which they wish to be consid- 
ered in Atlanta. Tills will help 
to concentrate the mmric of 
both athletes and public. 

There is to be no pre-selec- 
tion, which may be deemed 
harsh on the world triple- 
jump champion Jonathan Ed- 
wards and the double world 
medal winner Kelly Holmes. 

The one bone of contention 
— namely whether the trials, 
nm in conjunction with the 
English AAA championships , 
should remain open to all- 
comers — remains unre- 
solved. There was a further 
meeting last night involving 
the Track and Field Commis- 
sion. the AAA and the ath- 


letes but a decision is not ex- 
pected until neat year. 

Malcolm Arnold. Britain’s 
chief coach, has made it clear 
he is in favour of yesterday's 
policy: indeed it appears 
everybody is happy. . . 

This year's controversy 
came after 10 athletes failed to 
compete in the world champi- 
onship trials, claiming a vari- 
ety of injuries, and were told 
to prove their fitness else- 
where Others, like Colin 
Jackson, switched events. 

"The federation were ada- 
mant that the policy had to be 
tightened up. It is tough but 
fair." said Tony Ward, the 
BAF spokesman. 

The selectors are prepared 
to look at any "exceptional 
circumstances" of injury but 
have set a July 1 deadline for 
the team and will discourage 
athletes from’ chasing last- 
minute places. 


Sport in brief 


Olympic Games 

Athens, whose representa- 


tives vowed never tgjseek an- 


other Games after its bid for 
the 1996 centennial Olympics 
was rejected, has applied to 
host the 2004 Games. It faces 
opposition from a number of 
cities, including Rome, Cape 
Town, Buenos Aires, Lille, Is- 
• tanbul and Seville. 
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Samoans seek place in the sun 


Frank Keating finds the impoverished Polynesians preparing for 
their first full international at Twickenham still rich in the game’s spirit 




N RUGBY union now 
money seems to take pre- 
cedence on sporting pages 
over the happy bounce of 
the ball While Will Carling 
and England yesterday con- 
centrated in deep conclave on 
the offers of various riches, 
the Western Samoans at their 
hotel across Richmond Hill 
deplored the lack of them. 

Throughout their tour, 
which ends tomorrow with a 
first international appear- 
ance at Twickenham, the tele- 
phones in the British hotels 
used by the Western Samoans 
have been ringing with offers 
from English rugby league. 
The captain Pat Lam said: 
X5uys come to me and tell met 
of another approach. I've sim- 
ply said: -It's up to you and 
your family, of course, but 
don’t forget that in sport a 
lifestyle can still be more im- 
portant than dollars.”' 

The engaging Lam added: 
If we play really well at 
Twickenham. I guess that hy 
Sunday the telephones will be 
really jangling. We'd much 
prefer the calls to be from 
rugby union clubs anywhere 
in the world. If they go to 
league, they're gone fix* ever. 
These offers have made 
things difficult on this tour. 
We have had no blanket pol- 
icy demanding ‘Don’t answer 


ship of the New Zealand 
yachting millionaire Michael 
Fay and the possible launch- 
ing next year of a “Pacific 
Rim” tournament to include 
Fiji, Tonga. Japan, Hong 
Kong. Canada. Argentina and 
the United States. 

Some funds were due the 
Samoans from the World Cup 
settlement ftind but Williams 
said: “That's * a long-winded 
process: things are desperate 
and we cannot wait two years 
for it.” How much does West- 
ern Samoan rugby need? 
“About the same as an Eng- 
land team player gets this sea- 
son would do our whole game 
very nicely.” he said, his Des- 
perate Dan chan breaking into 
a familiar beam. 

. “A victory at Twickenham 
would be seventh heaven and 
it would not only mean a bell 


of a Saturday night and Sun- 
day morning for os but cru- 
cially could ensure Western 
Samoa's credibility on the 
world stage and might mean 
that the fraternity of rugby 
would decide to look after us 
accordingly.” 

The International Board 
must surely keep an eye on 
things and prepare them- 
selves to jump in with a hefty 
subsidy. Of any of the “emerg- 
ing" countries Western 
Samoa, because of the dra- 
matic and athletic nature of 
their play, have a national 
team that can fill any of the 
big world stadiums, as we 
shall see tomorrow. 

However, this first step on 
the hallowed ground for West- 
ern Samoa in a frill interna- 
tional might also be the last 
in any meaningful way unless 


the moneyed authorities of 
the game start doling out 
more than a tew pennies. 

On the eve of the World Cup 
final in Johannesburg in 
June the southern hemi- 
sphere carve-up was an- 
nounced by Rupert Mur- 
doch’s television 

conglomerate and Western 
Samoa was shocked to have 
no part in it So. come to that, 
were their neighbouring 
cousins in Fiji and Tonga. Big 
devoured little in the timeless 
ravage of money, it seemed, 
and in this case the islanders 
were stunned until Fay's 
intervention. 

When rugby union went le- 
gitimately professional in 
August it further sounded a 
knell for the Samoans, most 
of whom play in New Zealand 
or Australia anyway. It meant 
even more of the talents in 
the national squad would 
have to seek their rugby far 
from home. Yet they came to 
Britain and almost at once 


Equestrianism 

Horses infected by a tick- 
borne virus will be allowed to 
participate in the Games in 
Atlanta next year, but only 
under strict conditions. 
Under a 20-point plan pro- 
posed by US fanning officials 
to the International Eques- 
trian Federation, horses suf- 
fering from piroplasmosis 
would be excluded from the 
three-day event and would 
have to remain in quarantine 
outside competition. 


Table Tennis 

Carl Prean and his nemesis 

Chen Xinhua, will .AJ 1 ® rit : 
ain’s two guaranteed V^ces at 
the Atlanta Games, although 
the English champion refuses 
to play alongside Chen for 
England, writes Richard Jago- 
Prean was selected by the 
British Olympic TableT^nn^ 
Committee after the English 
Table Tennis Association 
wuncij rejected a manage 
S^mrnitteeproposal&flt 

only those playing for their 
national teams should be 

selected. 


that call', but just emphasise 
to the guys the satisfaction 
that oomes from loyalty and 
enjoyment in this code.” 

Since the World Cup, when 
they were quarter-finalists. 
Western Samoa have lost 10 
players to rugby league — to 
all intents a third of their first 
XV. Their coach, the former 
All Black wing Bryan Wil- 
liams. said: "Things are look- 
ing brighter, however. For 
this trip it looked very grim 
indeed for our rugby after we 
were excluded from the lucra- 
tive southern hemisphere 
proposals alongside Austra- 
lia, New Zealand and South 
Africa. Our midweek results 
this tour have been a reflec- 
tion on -our Inexperience and 
Lack of depth.” 

Williams said there had 
been serious worries about 
the survival of Western Sa- 
moan rugby union only a cou- 
ple of months ago but they 
were allayed somewhat 
recently by the cash sponsor- 


Rowell plays power game 


Robert Armstrong on England’s plans to 
take and make those ‘big hits’ tomorrow 




fACK ROWELL has 
been putting a heavy 
emphasis on tackling 
in training sessions 
this week in an attempt to 
erase the bruises to Eng- 
land’s battered psyche 
following last month’s de- 
feat by the Springboks. 

As England began the 

countdown to tomorrow’s 
International against the 
Samoans, the team man- 
ager was already exploring 
ways of getting a peak per- 
formance out of his players 
in the Five Nations Cham- 
pionship which starts next 
month. 

Last month's depressing 
display against South Af- 
rica vividly illustrated in- 
dividual shortcomings 
which left England badly 
exposed in last summer’s 
World Cop and which have 
grown to reveal a worrying 
gap in ability which could 
easily become a chasm 
when they meet France in 
Paris on Janizary 20. 

Unlike Test players in the 


southern hemisphere. Eng- 
land’s internationals seem 
to get stock on a plateau of 
personal achievement after 
say 10 or 12 caps. Instead of 
following an upward curve 
of development, as the ma- 
jority of All Blacks do, Will 
Carling’s men tend merely 
to keep ticking. 

Rowell, to his credit, has 
tried to shake his players 
out of their comfort zone by 
making six changes, two 
positional, for tomorrow. 

He said yesterday: 
“When we played South Af- 
rica we ran off the rails a 
bit. We didn’t tackle wen 
and we played with a high 
error rate. If you do that 
yon cannot play any game 
or put a shape on it. We 
were disappointing, we 
gave them points and you 
cannot afford to do that.” 

England have taken to 
heart the advice of the 
Rugby Football Union tech- 
nical director Don Ruther- 
ford, who has identified 
what he calls “explosive 


strength” as a crucial area 
for player development. 
The ability to break a 
tackle or drive an opponent 
backwards depends on the 
ball carrier achieving the 
optimum equation in physi- 
cal conditioning between 
bulk, pace and mnscle 
power. England have 
tended to be quick, yet 
feathery, in contact situa- 
tions in recent games 
against New Zealand, 
France and South Africa. 

As Rowell acknowledged: 
“Northern hemisphere 
teams have to come to 
terms with the power of the 
southern hemisphere. They 
are powerful men — not 
just fit but powerfully fit, 
which we are not. Our run- 
ning fitness is outstanding 


but we need to look at the 
power aspects of the game 
systematically and make 
appropriate changes in our 
fitness regime. It's a deli- 
cate balance, producing the 
right kind of athlete for a 
game of rugby.” 

Rutherford has also tar- 
geted individual work-rate 
in non-contact situations as 
a critical factor that needs 
improving. Tim Rodber, 


whose place at flanker was 
under some pressure, has 
given world-class perfor- 
mances in the past, notably 
against the All Blacks, yet, 
explained Rutherford: 
“When you re-run the 

video of certain games you 
have to ask why Tim is just 
standing there not making 
any contribution while the 
action goes on somewhere 
else.” 

England plan to monitor 
players on an individual 
basis to establish a higher 
level of quality control for 
important matches. 

“If England imagine that 
playing the Samoans will 
be like a divisional game, 
they are due for a big 
shock.” Rowell added. 

“We learned In South Af- 
rica that you have to defend 
the gain-line and tackle big 
men who are moving with 
pace and power. Nowadays 
very few training sessions 
go by without us working 
on the tackle. In the big 
league of Test rugby our 
tackling has not been all 
that successful and that has 
to improve if we are serious 
about being part of the 
elite.” 


Andrew relieved as RFU removes threat of relegation from Newcastle 





Extra time 


Edited by Jeremy Alexander 


Dog days return 
to county cricket 


Flue body of men . . . the Western Samoans talk shop in the changing rooms as they build up to the final game of their tour photograph frank baron 


T raditionally the 

first day of the cricket 
season is watched by 
one man and his dog and 
the last by one or the other. 
Yet figures from the Test 
and County Cricket Board 
Indicate that the number of 
spectators paying to watch 
county cricket rose for the 
second year running. 

Total paid attendances at 
championship matches in- 
creased to 192^43 in 1995. 
a three per cent jump on a 
total that was itself 17 per 
cent up on 1993. That 
works out at 1.250 per 
match or some 350 a day 
(allowing for early fin- 
ishes). Excluding members, 
that is a fair crowd for a 
Scottish Third Division 
match on a Tuesday in Feb- 
ruary. The exceptional 
summer — in particular the 
virtual guarantee of fine 
weather — clearly helped. 

Two of the best-supported 
counties — Middlesex 
(second in the champion- 
ship) and Lancashire 
(fourth) — Improved their 
contribution si gnificant ly. 

Paying customers at Mid- 


dlesex home games rose by 
two-thirds, from 11,925 to 
19,814, and at Lancashire 
by 70 per cent, from 8.370 
to 14,269. At Warwickshire, 
though, who retained the 
championship but had no 
Lara, paying crowds fell 
from 11.601 to 9,624. 

Marzena Bodganowicz, 
sales and marketing execu- 
tive at the TCCB, said: “We 
have been promoting county 
cricket very strongly over 
the last couple of years and 
we believe attendances are 
going up because of that.” 
“Membership has risen, and 
that may have had a knock- 
on effect, but we have also 
been helped by some excit- 
ing finishes.” 

Total attendances at 
championship matches in 
1995 were almost 30,000 
more than a decade ago but 
not all counties fared well. 
Worcestershire’s paying 
crowds fell by more than a 
third, from 14,628 to 9.278, 
and Derbyshire's dropped 
from 6.536 to 3,113. making 
them the worst supported 
team. Perhaps their dogs 
will have puppies. 


surprised even themselves by 
drawing with Scotland at 
Murrayfield. That was a truly 
tremendous result 

They know it looks a differ- 
ent kettle of contest tomor- 
row. England need the win 
even more than they do. Wil- 
liams and Tjth agreed they 
were daunted most by Eng- 
land’s line-out pair and the 
bade row. Only a few days 
after En gland had defeated 
thpm in Durban in June the 
Samoans played one of foe 
matches of the tournament 
against Argentina, who had 
only a tew days before tied 
England up into all sorts of | 
knots. Within minutes West- 
ern Samoa's three-quarters 
showed the English all about 
back play. 

If the ball is allowed to 
bobble around foe midfield 
tomorrow, there could still be 
patches of resplendent rugby 
provided by the Western Sa- 
moans — broke but not 
downhearted. 


Sixth 

column 


W HEN curling comes in- 
doors it leaves the bon- 
spiel outside. Last night's 
match in Grindelwald, when 
Scotland and England met in 
a quarter-final of the Euro- 
pean Championships, was 
played on malice. Alan 
McDougall felt it most He led 
Scotland to foe world junior 
title in 1991 but working as a 
lawyer in London, recently 
became eligible for England 
on residential qualification. 
His Inclusion lifted the rink 
skipped by Alistair Burns, a 
true Englishman, into Europe 
and Olympic contention. 

This has raised the heat 
“There has been animosity 
from certain teams," says 
McDougall. With curling frilly 
admitted to the Winter Games 
of 1996, foe British Olympic 
Curling Association was 
formed three months ago; and 
at once Scotland's assumed su- 
periority in Britain is threat- 
ened. It is not only that Gor- 
don Muirfaead. a true Scot was 
given a bye into the Olympic 
squad when a prior engage- 


ment kept him out of the trials. 
He has since received hate 
mail. Taking part in the Olym- 
pics can be too important 


\A /EDNESDAYs European 
V V Championship play-off 
gave Liverpool City Council 
toe chance of a dry nm for 
Euro '96. They took it with 
both hands, rock bands and 
beer for 40,000 in Stanley Park 
before the match. The atmo- 
sphere in Airfield was their 

reward. A week before, the FA 
rang them to dissociate itself 
from the e n te r prise. 


Ian Malta 


R OB ANDREW'S Newcas 

tle-Gosfbrth, two points 


adrift at the foot of Courage 
League Two. have been 
spared the embarrassment of 
a protracted fight against rel- 


egation this season. 

— i— competition 


Twickenham’s _ 
sub-committee announced 


last night that there would be 
no relegation from League 
Two. 

There will be a two-up two- 
down exchange between the 
top two divisions but to in- 
crease League Two to 14 
clubs, four tea 11 ’ 1 * will be pro- 
moted from League Three. No 
club will be relegated from 
League Three which will have 
16 teams next season. 


The Rugby Football Union 
also rejected foe notion of a 
play-off between the bottom 

club in League Two and the 
third in League Three. 

Andrew, the new rugby di- 
rector at the club being bank- 
rolled by Sir John Hall, said: 
“This is great news for us. 
However, i always expected 
that our team, which will be 
boosted by myself and other 


new players in foe New Year, 
would have avoided relega- 
tion under the old system by 
our own efforts. 

“When there was a sugges- 
tion of a playoff my belief 
was that we would deserve to 
go down if we could not win 
that particular match. Now 
they have decided to give all 
Division Two dubs security 
from relegation my hope is 


that we can play to our full 
potential in the last half of foe 
season without looking over 

our shoulders at the possibil- 
ity of going down." 

• Scottish districts rather 
than its leading, clubs will 
represent the country In next 
season's European Cup in 
order to provide foe financial 
incentives for top players to 
stay north of the border. 


L IZ McCOLGAN and Lisa 
Ondieki could soon be 
training partners — and foe 
leopard shall lie down with the 
kid. Before foe London Mara- 
thon in 1993 Ondieki refused to 
meet McColgan. A feud had de- 
veloped in New York in 1991 
when the Scot, on her mara- 
thon debut, vowed to blow 

everybody out She did. On- 
dieki, who had accused her of 
putting the “accent on intimi- 
dation'*, was further riled 
afterwards when McColgan 
said: “Sorry I tore you to 
shreds in foe press. That* s the 
name of the game.” 

Now McColgan has invited 
the Australian to train for the 
Olympics with her in Florida. 
Ondieki says: “It was nice of 
Liz to offer. We could be good 
for each other.” McColgan is 
tattling back from injury. Ad- 
versity changes the name of 
foe game. 


ICE HOCKEY has often 
J seemed little more than a 

licence for armed combat That 
is dearly how the Toronto 
Maple Leafs see it A clause in 
the contract with their forward 
Kan Baumgartner undertook 


to reward him for fi ghting : 
$10,000 bonus if he readied 170 
minutes in penalties fofc sea- 
son, $55,000 if he reached 260. 

Bill Watters. Toronto's assis- 
tant general manager, says 
Bob Murray, Baumgartner's 
agent, suggested foe clause “as 
a means of enriching the pact”. 
They agreed. And now the 
NHL arbitrator George Nico- 
Lau has ruled out the clause — 
but only after hearing argu- 
ments from the NHL and foe 
NHL Players Association. 


W IDNES. dramatically 
overhauled by Wigan in 
their Regal Trophy quarter- 
final, ran short of bulbs be- 
fore steam. Next month foe 
council buys their ground, so 
foe club have not been replac- 
ing those that go. At £600 a 
bulb and in their plight it 
makes sense. By last Satur- 
day 21 out of 64 had failed. 
Two-thirds power is enough 
for players and spectators but 
not TV. The BBC. anxious to 
hang on to any sport it can. 
set up its own ligh ting . 


C HAMPAGNE — lots of it 
— has been on ice for two 
years at Olympia, where 
showjumping's annual show 
opened yesterday. In 1993 
Taittinger first offered to any- 
one wbo won the main class on 
Friday and the Grand Prix on 
Monday the weight in cham- 
pagne of rider and horse. No 
one has done it This year five 
riders will be in the running 
on Monday, foe first five in 
tomorrow's World Cup quali- 
fier. The haul is reclamed at 
about 360 bottles. 


B OSTON Red Sox gather in 
force today to inaugurate 
foe 406 Club in honour of Ted 
Williams, whose .406 batting 


average in 1941 remains the 
highest since 1924. The launch 
of a 9l6in bronze called “Hitter, 
Number 9”, in a limited edi- 
tion of 406, coincides. It shows 
him at full extension, a split 
second after hitting a home 
run. Williams says: “It's the 
best I’ve seen of myself." 

It took an En glishman to do 
it. Tim Taylor, 29, has sculpted 
a notable Lester Piggott but 
never seen baseball. He 
worked from photographs. His 
next subject is Geoff Hurst 
That edition may be 1966. 


A S cricket lamented foe 
death on Sunday of La- 
vinia, Duchess iff Norfolk, fix- 
ture lists faltered on their 
way to press. How should foe 
Indians’ first tour match in 


May be billed? The same 
problem occurred in 1975, 
when the Duke of Norfolk, 
wbo started a -tradition in 
1956, died in January. 

Mike Charman, secretary of 
the Friends of Arundel 
Cricket, believes foe hosts will 
revert to the Duke of Norfolk's 
XL The TCCB is inclined to 
leave the team in her name. 
But fogn the board is used to 
foe feeling its teams have been 

selected posthumously. 


W0P@ going to ooill it Sisfoops piiogep. 


8ut, oofo. ges we did didn't we. 
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THE SERIOUS BEER WITH THE SILLY NAME. 
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W ILL CARLING Is 
poised to become the 
first player to sign a 
contract with the Rugby Foot- 
ball Union. 

The England captain fore- 
cast that other players in the 
squad for tomorrow's interna- 
tional against Western Samoa 
would follow his example 
shortly. They would be opting 
for £36,000 from Twickenham, 
rather than a reported 
£200,000 offer from the Aus- 
tralian entrepreneur Ross 
Turnbull who wants to set up 
a world club competition. 

Carling, who turned 30 or 
Tuesday, believes the RFU 
deal suits his individual 
requirements, which include 
a desire to continue playing 
rugby in London. However, 
there are growing fears that a 
minority of the England 
squad may try to keep their 
options open for several 
weeks, or even months, by 
leaving the RFU contract on 
the table while they explore 
alternative offers. 

Carling insisted that he had 
no interest in signing up for a 
rebel dub competition, no 
matter how lucrative the deal, 
because “you could end up 
playing anywhere". He 
added: “You would be selling 
your whole rugby career. I 
prefer to stay here in London 
and play for Harlequins.” 

He said he had not advised 
his players one way or the 
other on the merits of signing 
a contract with the RFU. 

A number of England play- 
ers are expected to announce 
they have signed RFU con- 
tracts today following discus- 
sions over the details. But 
others will wait and see 
whether Turnbull, the 
Sydney lawyer who has prom- 
ised to come up with a £25.000 
signing-on fee. produces con- 
vincing proof of financial 
back-up for the rebel circus. 

One or two players, such as 
Northampton’s lock Martin 
Bayfield, whom Carling ac- 
knowledged could earn 
around £100,000 a year as a 
full-time professional, may 
explore ways of strengthening 
their RFU contract 
Even so. Carling endorsed 
the team manager Jack 
Rowell's call for early agree- 
ment on the outstanding 
issues. "I would like to see the 
matter done and dusted as it 
is an important season for 
us." he added. 

Colin Herridge, the RFU 
chairman of marketing, said 
Twickenham was not insist- 
ing on a deadline for the sign- 
ing of contracts. “We are 
quite relaxed about it” he 
saidL “After all, it’s the first 
time the players have had to 
consider contracts.” Never- 
theless. the long-term pros- 
pects of a confrontation be- 
tween some players and the 
RFU cannot be discounted. 

Rowed cracks whip, page 1 S I 





Radio bores 
in blinkers 
and roars 








Frank Keating 


B RACE yourself for a 
long weekend of pane- 
gyrical pop-eyed pap 
from the deep south. ' 
Who did not approach their •• 
radio set yesterday morning 
when the Durban Test began 
with the relish of general an- 
ticipation but also with fore- 
boding as to the manner and 
style of the day-long relay? 

It is one thing to give thanks 
for the clarity of satellite 
radio, another to have six 
hours wincing at the jingoistic 
juvenile jabber of the home 
commentators from the South 
African Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration. If the truth was known, 
it was Michael Atherton's 
good fairy who ensured he 
stayed at the crease for more 
than 10 hours in the second 
Test simply to stuff— in the 
name of all that is fair and Just 
— backdown the throats of 
the local broadcasters their 
previous four days of xeno- 
phobic playground piffle. Ya- 
hoo, my fast bowler's faster 
than yours, so there. 

Take Allan Donald — well, 
“Phew! Have you ever seen 
anything so lethally fast in 
your whole life, muu?” Or 
Daryll Culllnan? “Can there 
ever have been a young 28- 
year-old Test batsman with 
better technical footwork 7 Or 
a more promisingly hostile 
all-rounder in the history of 
the gamp than Shaun Pol- 
lock?” And so on 


Worth a shout . . . John Crawley and Jack Russell, right, celebrate the fall of Andrew Hudson’s wicket photograph: mike hutchings 

South Africa v England : third T est, first day 

Martin’s change for best 


Mika Sehrey In Durban 


P ETER MARTIN and 
Richard Illing- 
worth yesterday 
took all the wickets 
to Ml on an abbre- 
viated first day, reducing 
South Africa to 89 for five and 
making Raymond Illingworth 
look like a genius. 

The unfamiliar England 
attack, which raised a- few 
eyebrows when it was an- 
nounced, had erased most 
doubts by the time bad light 
and thunderstorms put paid 
to play for the day. Martin 
and Illingworth had domi- 
nated. abetted by some pitiful 
South African batting. 

Of the Johannesburg attack 
only Dominic Cork remained. 
Dairen Gough, out injured, 
Devon Malcolm, who had 
taken six wickets in the 
second Test and Angus Fra- 
ser, who has looked laboured 
throughout this tour, were all 
excluded. Instead Martin, 
who has bowled impressively 
at times in the extraneous 
matches, and Mark Hott who 
has been less noteworthy, 
were in; and Illingworth 
returned to balance things up. 

The chairman of selectors 
based his judgment on the 
pitch which, he believed, 
would be less the “green 
mamba" of local fam e than a 


pudding demanding swing 
and restraint 

The South African side, on 
the other hand, screamed of 
insecurity. How a team that 
demonstrably has been the 
better for all but the last day 
of The Wanderers match, 
scoring around 700 runs in 
the process, can respond to 
the defia n ce of Mike Atherton . 
and Jack Russell by strength- 
ening the batting is a mys- 
tery. For Brian McMillan, 
their most accomplished 
player, to have dropped down 
the order to No. 7 to accom- 
modate the debutant Jacques 
Kaliis is almost neurotic. 

There Is also a law of dimin- 
ishing returns — evident yes- 
terday — which suggests that 
the more batting is packed 
Into a side, the less those bats- 
men feel the urgency to stay 
in; someone else will do it. 

South Africa paid the price 
for self-induced carelessness. 
After a confident opening 
partnership of 54 — Andrew 
Hudson's 45 very much to the 
forefront — had threatened to 
foreshadow a deluge of runs, 
half the side was dismissed 
for the addition of 35 runs 
either side of lunch. 

When play was concluded 
after two overs of the final ses- 
sion, South Africa, who had 
opted to bat first had reached 
139 for five with Jonty Rhodes 
(36) and McMillan (26), with 


an unbroken partnership of 
50, desperately holding things 
together. An English break- 
through this morning and 
South Africa will be fighting 
to save the match. 

There is an old theatrical 
tale of a music-hall act which, 
unable to find transport to an 
engagement in the Midlands, 
is offered a lift on the canals. 
At the first lock the keeper 
asks the bargee the nature of 
his cargo. “One ton of manure 
and the Roberts Brothers, ’’ 
comes the reply. The brothers 
are miffed. “Do you think,” 
they ask. “at the next flight 
we can have top billing?" 

Yesterday Martin and H- 


Scoreboard 


SOUTH AFRICA 
First hurinpe 

Q Kirsten c Hick b Martin _ a 

A C Hudson c Crawley b Illingworth «s 
*W J Cronje c Martin b Illingworth _. 8 

D J Culllnan c Smith b Martin io 

J N Rhodes not out 38 

J H Kalita c RusseU b Martin 1 

a M McMillan not out M 

Extras (IM|, — 8 

Total (tor 5. 84 oven) 188 

FU of wfattetc 54. 56. 73. 65. 68. 

To bati tDJ Richardson. S M Pollock. C R 
Matthews. A A Donald. , 

H oW n pi Cork 18-10-41-0; llott 6-1-34-0; I 
Martin 13-4-01-3; IHIngworth 22-6-33-2, 
HlckZ-O-S-a 

EHOLAMCk -M A Alhooon. A J Stewart J 
P Crawley. G P Thorpe, Q A Hick, R A 
Smith. tR C Russell. D G Cork. M C llott H 
K Illingworth. P j Martin. 

Umpireei D L Orchard and S A Bucknor. 


lingworth, two cricketers who 
have languished down the 
card on this tour, marie their 
demands for star status. 

It took them a while to 
make a case. The tone for the 
day appeared to have been set 
with the' introduction of Mar- 
tin after Hott had delivered 
five ineffectual overs. . With 
Cork still bustling in from the 
other end, it was a question of 
needs must, but a breeze over 
his left shoulder was not what 
Martin required for his away 
swing. 

What with a surprise {dace 
in the side and the knowledge 
that despite the hindrance, 
he was still expected to swing 
the halt Martin was a ner- 
vous bowler. Hudson took full 
advantage by driving him for 
four successive boundaries. 

The situation was threaten- 
ing to run away from Ather- 
ton but Illingworth began a 
throttling spell and Cork was 
replaced by Martin who. from 
the other end, found his 
rhythm and began to dart the 
ball away jauntily. 

It changed the tempo and 
complexion of the play as, 
through application of pres- 
sure, the pair worried away 
at the South African order, 
which in turn panicked. 

Martin drew first blood 
when, in the second over of 
his second spell, Gary Kirsten 
tried to force off the back foot. 


I found the ball too close and 
steep for the shot and edged to 
second slip, where Hick took 
a sharp catch away to his left 
In the next over Hudson, 
who had hit nine boundaries, 
padded up to Illingworth but 
failed to get his gloves out of 
the way as the ball bounced 
UP to silly point. When, with 
lunch imminent Cronje was 
tempted by a combination of 
deception and lunacy into an 
inelegant slog from yards 
down the pitch. South Africa 
from a position of relative 
strength suddenly found 
themselves panting uphilL 
Nor, until Rhodes and Mc- 
Millan got their heads down 
admirably, did the situation 
improve. Culllnan, commit- 
ted to the drive, found the hail 
swerving away sharply and 
succeeded only in drilling a 
catch to Smith at point And 
then Kaliis pushed forward to 
a perfectly pitched away 
swinger from Martin and 
Russell took the edge. 
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T HE yattering zealots’ 
bias of Gerald de Kock 
and Brett Proctor make 
the appealing cap-and- 
bell enthusiasms of Jonathan 
Agnew seem sagely senescent 
in their judicial wisdom. 

Even my cat knows how 
Jack Russell leaves a ball out- 
side the off stump like he is 
calmly drawing, two-handed, 
the curtains across his pic- 
ture-windows of a winter’s 
evening in Chipping Sodbury. 
Not the two SABC commenta- 
tors. Every one of the ump- 
teen times Jack leaves well 
alone with that practised 
“draw' 1 , back home we have to 
twiddle our radio's tuning 
knob to reduce the raucously j 
whistling “Ytaoo!" intake of 
breath from the men at the 
mike as, according to them, a 
panicking Russell has played 
and missed by a millimetre. 

Nor can they fathom Geof- 
frey Boycott when he pops in 


1 fora stmt This is a culture 
clash of epic wonder, At times 
even our gorgeously ungal- ‘ 
lant knight has been elbowed 
offhis soapbox and seemed 
almost lost for words at the . 
inanities machine-gunned at 
him for comment ; 

‘Tfonald with the new ball 
this morning is surely the fast- 
est thing you’ve ever wit- . 
nessed on two legs, Isn't be. 
Geoffrey 7”A spluttering Yor- 
kie silence deafens the air- 
waves tiH Geoffrey, attempt- 
ing diplomatic irony, says, 
“No, I wouldn't quite say : 
that” — and we were, because 
you know he was, th hi king of 
. a far more blinding light and 
bounder, bounding pitch 
when he was helmetless and 

less than 22 yards from Hall 
and Griffith, Lillee and Thom- 
son, and Croft, Garner, Hold- 
ing and Roberts. 

Come off it Geoffrey, they 
chide, you're not pretending 
you'd enjoy facing Donald's - 
greased lightning? “Sure I 
would. Good pitch, all day to 
bat perfection. Okay, he's fast 
but only just fast enough to get 
the adrenalin going.” Flab- 
bered and g hasted, hisco-com- 
mentators so sniggered into 
silence that you knew they did 
not believe him. 

One of Boycott’s mostpre- 
scient and dismissive retorts 
on the third day of the second 
Test came when he was asked 
to forecast the precise time 
South Africa would win the 
match on the morrow. “What 
you on about? The match has 
hardly taken shape. Don't ydu 
fellows know anything about 
five-day Test matches.” . 

I N fairness, that could be 
the trouble. South Africa's 
banishment and previous 
one-hay gorgingmakes 
them still “Phew! That was a 
close shave," when anyone 
with patient care leaves a ball 
outside the off stump, or to 
presume every maiden over is 
a triumph of the bowler’s hos- 
tility (if he is South African), 
or a withering setback for the 
batsman (if English). 

On the last morning in Jo- 
hannesburg, with the home 
commentators already wrap- 
ping up the match In gleeful 
celebration, one of them asked 
Boycott to nominate his Man 
of the Match!— -South African, 
it went without saying; “Kir- 
sten, or McMillan, Cronje 
even or. of course, forked- 
lightning Donald?” 

“None of that lot" sneered 
Geoffrey, "but it’s a South 
African all right I nominate 
that umpire of yours. If I was 
Michael Atherton or Robin 
Smith, that’s who Td be most 
frightened of if I was out there 
batting for my life today.” 

The only possible answer to 
xenophobic flannel and 
Bather is xenophobic flannel 
and Bather. 
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Across 

1 Patsy making use of Tom's 
pad (4-3) • 

S Raciaity not a miscast . 
musical (7) 

O Side show? (15) 

IO In this narration Icarus is of 
ancient Greece (5) 
fl What the King did about it 
being lit again... (2-7) 

12 ...used the gift of the gab 
to Queen Cleo, perhaps (9) 

14 Some poftldans do (5) 

15 GuHIbly befieve non-diinker 
comes In for a snack (5) 

IS At the Centra this month a 
quarter more shuffled In (9) 
18 Independent status of an 
unpaid spy? (4.5) 

21 Celtic inscription leads to 
‘Oh God, hath any man . . 

(5) 

22 A man tore into me about 


ASH; might that be worth 
recalling? (1 ,4,2,8) 

23 Personally feds no need of 
achange(7) 

24 A ball at the old Palace (7) 

Down 

1 Fancy there being a church 
on the Island (7) 

2 No one to succeed In 
getting the stockist's 
clearance item? (3,3 ,2 ,3 ,4) 

3 Engross officer getting 
trophy in game (9) - 

4,15 In Incffa a domestic 
animal rates ‘A’ but fowl 
fare badly (5-7) 

5 When lukewarm in religion 
the French do come up with 

a nice variation (9) 

6 Wrong again, sap! (5) 

7 Being sartoriafly Inured (8,2,5) 

8 Unrecoverable period of 
absenteeism (4,3) 


□ □ □ □ p m a 

□odd □□□□□□□□□□ 

n □□□tan 

□□□□□a □□□□□□□□ 

□ □ □ □ □ 
□□□□□□□ aandBon 

a □ □ □ □ 

□□□□□HDD □□□□□□ 
□ □ □ □ □ □ 
□□□□□□□□□a □□□□ 

□ □□□nan 
□□□□□□ □□□□□□□□ 

□ a □ □ □ □ H 
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13 Old stage direction sounds 
somewhat distant (6,3) 

14 Meaning to double park 
outside old city with large 
cathedral (9) 

15 See4 

17 Decrepit umbrella shielding 
conveyance to a beheading 
C 7 ) 

19 SkBfut capture of Oriental 
tree (5) 

20 Ambassador put out the 
jerk who drank too much 

tea(5) 


Solution tomorrow •, . 
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